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SOME  NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  BOSOMWORTH 
CLAIMS 

By  John  Pitts  Corby 

The  important  part  which  Mary  Musgrove  Matthews 
Bosomworth  played  in  the  history  of  Georgia  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Indian  relations  under  the  Trustees  makes 
especially  interesting  the  long  and  bitter  legal  conflict 
which  she  had  with  the  Georgia  authorities  both  in 
America  and  in  Blngland.*  This  case,  though  it  was 
not  settled  until  near  the  end  of  the  history  of  the 
colony,  had  its  beginning  much  earlier  than  is  ordi¬ 
narily  supposed.  It  covered  the  period  from  1737  to 
1769,  a  space  of  thirty-two  years,  and  involved  Mary 
herself,  two  of  her  three  husbands,  Oglethorpe, 
William  Stephens,  the  citizens  of  Savannah,  the  Creek 
Indians,  Governor  John  Reynolds,  Governor  Henry 
Ellis,  the  Georgia  Trustees  and  the  Privy  Council.  It 
all  hinged  on  a  matter  of  land,  of  land  grants,  and  that 
great  human  frailty,  acquisitiveness. 

Mary’s  interest  in  land  had  begun  at  an  early  date, 
in  1734  in  fact,  when  her  husband  John  Musgrove  re¬ 
ceived  a  grant  of  five  hundred  acres  of  Georgia  land 
from  the  Trustees.*  This  was  the  usual  grant  to  men 
of  prominence  and  has  no  bearing  on  Mary’s  later 
claims  except  as  showing  that  she  became  fairly  early 
in  life  used  to  the  possession  of  large  properties.  In¬ 
cidentally  this  same  tract  of  land  was  regranted,  after 

1.  See  E.  M.  Coulter,  "Mar/  MuasroTe.  ‘Queen  of  the  Creeka't  A  eliapter  of 
early  Georsia  Troublea.”  in  Georgit  HUUnrieal  QnarteHy  XL  1  (1M7),  1-M. 

2.  A.  D.  Candler,  ed.,  Th*  CoUmial  Reeorde  of  tk»  Stato  of  Georgia,  V.  10. 
(Referred  to  hereafter  aa  Ga.  C.  R.),  /bid..  XXXU.  4S5>4M.  Volumea  num¬ 
bered  bisher  than  XXVl  are  in  manuaeript  in  the  Department  of  ArekiTea 
and  Hiatory  in  Atlanta. 
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John  Musgrove’s  death,  to  Mary’s  second  husband 
Jacob  Matthews,  and  it  was  here  that  she  had  her 
plantation,  so  frequently  used  as  a  resort  for  visiting 
Indians.  It  was  not  until  1737  however  that  we  And 
the  real  beginnings  of  the  claims  which  were  to  cause 
so  much  strife  and  dissention.  The  old  Indian  town 
where  Tomochichi  had  formerly  lived  before  the 
founding  of  Savannah  lay  about  a  furlong  out  of 
town.*  The  Indians  had  left  this  to  move  further  away 
from  the  white  settlers,  but  in  1737  at  a  barbecue  given 
in  honor  of  Tomochichi  at  which  Mary  and  Jacob  were 
present,  Tomochichi  formally  announced  to  William 
Stephens  that  this  land  belonged  to  him  and  that  he 
had  granted  it  to  Mary  and  her  husband.*  William 
Stephens  at  the  time  made  no  objection. 

Oglethorpe  was  absent  in  England  when  this  hap¬ 
pened  (from  November  1736*  to  September  1738*)  but 
on  his  return,  an  Indian  conference  was  held  at  which 
the  claims  of  the  Matthews  to  the  land  granted  by 
Tomochichi  were  presented  for  confirmation.  This 
Oglethorpe  felt  he  was  not  empowered  to  do  and  re¬ 
ferred  the  matter  to  the  Trustees,  whereupon  Mary  and 
Jacob  (almost  certainly  at  Jacob’s  instigation)  appoin¬ 
ted  Sir  Richard  Evehard  and  Robert  Williams  as  their 
attorneys  to  represent  them  in  Elngland  before  the 
Trustees.’  Soon  after  this  the  'Trustees  wrote  to  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  taking  the  same  position  which  they  were  to  as¬ 
sume  toward  all  Mary’s  later  claims.*  'They  wrote  that 
if  land  was  to  be  acquired  from  the  Indians,  the  Trus¬ 
tees  themselves  or  Oglethorpe  as  one  of  them  should 
have  obtained  the  Indian’s  consent,  not  Captain  Mat¬ 
thews  or  his  wife.  If  Oglethorpe  was  of  the  opinion 
that  this  grant  should  be  made  he  was  to  be  careful 

8.  “A  New  Voyase  to  Georgia  by  a  Young  Gentleman,’*  in  Georgia  Historieal 
Society  CoBeettone,  11,  41. 

4.  Go.  C.  R..  IV,  60.M. 

5.  C.  C.  Jonca,  Jr.,  Tkt  Hittory  of  Georgia  (Boaton,  188S),  I.  268. 

8.  IhUU.  I.  260 

7.  Go.  C.  R.  (MS).  XXX.  448.449;  Go.  C.  R.,  887. 

8.  VereUt  to  OgUthoive.  Feb.  18,  1742.  Go.  C.  R.  (MS).  XXX.  486. 
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to  see  that  the  Indians  first  ceded  it  to  him  on  behalf  of 
the  Trustees.  After  that,  on  Oglethorpe’s  reconunend- 
ing  Captain  Matthews  and  his  wife  to  the  Trustees  for 
a  grant,  it  would  then  be  made.  This  was  in  order 
to  protect  the  legal  rights  of  the  Trustees  and  was  well 
within  their  province.  Yet  though  the  proper  action 
was  taken  in  Georgia  the  Trustees  did  not  act  promptly 
but  let  the  matter  run  on  until  1742  In  this  year  Jacob 
Matthews  sent  a  letter  of  attorney  to  the  Trustees  ask¬ 
ing  a  reward  for  his  services  as  interpreter  between 
the  Elnglish  and  the  Indians  and  also  repeating  his  re¬ 
quest  for  the  grant  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
which  had  been  previously  given  him  by  the  Creeks.* 

The  Trustees’  reply  was  that  they  owed  him  noth¬ 
ing  as  interpreter,  as  indeed  they  did  not,  either 
literally  or  morally,  since  Mary’s  pay  and  promise  of 
pay  as  interpreter  was  not  so  much  for  her  linguistic 
as  her  diplomatic  ability.  As  for  the  land  grant,  they 
again  referred  it  to  Oglethorpe  to  report  on.  Jacob’s 
interest  in  his  claim  against  the  Trustees  ceased  soon 
after  that  for  he  died  on  May  8,  1742,*®  and  Mary  then 
looked  to  Oglethorpe  for  settlement.  The  General  was 
her  friend  and  anxious  to  do  all  he  could  for  her  but 
when  he  left  for  England  the  next  year  the  matter  was 
still  unsettled  though  he  had  given  her  a  diamond 
ring,**  £200  as  part  payment  for  her  services  and  the 
promise  of  £100  a  year.**  The  Matthews  claims  rested 
thus  in  1744  when  Mary  Musgrove  Matthews  married 
Thomas  Bosomworth. 

These  claims  of  the  Matthews  to  land  granted  by 
Tomochichi  in  1737,  associated  as  they  are  with  claims 
of  both  Mary  and  Jacob  for  reward  for  their  services 
as  interpreter,  are  of  great  significance,  for  they 

9.  Go.  C.  R..  V,  690. 

10.  Go.  C.  R..  V,  664. 

11.  Go.  C.  R.  (MS),  XXVIII.  pt.  1.  672. 

It.  Tbomu  SpkldinK,  A  $ketek  of  tko  lAfo  of  Gonor^  Jamoi  Oglothorpo,  in 
Gn.  Hilt.  Soe.  CtMoetiono.  I.  26t.  In  1784  tk«  Trustaw  hnd  paid  John 
MnacroTe  1140  for  hU  aorrioeo  a*  interpreter  to  the  Indiana.  Go.  C.  R.,  II.  76. 
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parallel  almost  exactly  the  later  Bosomworth  claims; 
moreover  as  shall  be  seen,  in  both  instances  the  Trus¬ 
tees’  attitude  was  the  same.  They  repudiated  all  mone¬ 
tary  debts  to  Mary  or  her  husband,  declaring  that  Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s  promise  to  pay  Mary  £100  yearly  for  her  ser¬ 
vices  did  not  obligate  them  and  declaring  that  what  she 
had  already  received  was  more  than  ample  recom¬ 
pense.  In  regard  to  the  land  they  clung  to  their  con¬ 
tention  that  any  Indian  grant  had  to  be  made  first  to 
the  Trustees,  after  which  it  could  be  regranted  by 
them.  It  is  probable  that  they  originally  intended  to 
grant  the  Yamacraw  tract  to  the  Matthews  but  when 
Jacob  Matthews  became  troublesome  and  offensive 
changed  their  intention.  At  all  events  the  Matthews 
claims  were  clearly  the  forerunner  of  the  Bosomworth 
claims,  and  the  idea  of  making  such  claims  did  not 
originate  with  Thomas  Bosomworth,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  but  with  Jacob  Matthews.  This  fact  is 
important  since  it  invites  a  revaluation  of  the  char¬ 
acters  of  Jacob  and  Thomas  and  Mary  herself.  It 
points  to  the  probability  that  the  change  of  heart  which 
Mary  seemed  to  experience  toward  the  English  after 
her  marriage  with  Thomas  began  much  earlier  during 
her  life  with  Jacob  Matthews,  by  far  the  least  worthy 
of  her  three  husbands,  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
manifested  itself  then  had  she  not  hoped  for  a  peace¬ 
ful  settlement  of  her  claims.  In  fact  even  for  a  time 
after  her  marriage  to  Thomas  Bosomworth  in  1744, 
Mary  did  not  press  her  claims  but  continued  to  await  a 
peaceful  settlement. 

Thomas  Bosomworth  is  to  be  very  important  in  the 
long  legal  battle  which  followed  and  a  brief  sketch  of 
his  life  is  perhaps  not  out  of  order.  On  September  21, 
1741  he  had  sailed  for  Georgia  on  che  Judith  at  the  Trus¬ 
tees’  expense,  intended  as  a  clerk  to  William  Stephens,” 

IS.  Go.  C.  R,,  V,  649.  The  Tnuteee  wrote  William  Stepbena  that  Thomaa 
Boaomworth  waa  “a  youns  man  of  Kood  cbaraeter  and  bebaeior  and  well 
educated.'*  Ga.  C.  B.  (MS).  XXX.  S69. 
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but  on  his  arrival  in  the  colony  had  refused  to  serve  in 
so  lowly  a  capacity.**  In  March  of  the  following  year 
there  is  a  record  of  his  sending  to  the  Trustees  his 
“Reflections  on  the  Orphan  House,”  an  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  of  Whitfield’s  Bethesda  project.*®  A  few  months 
later  in  July,  1742,  the  Trustees  appointed  him  to  be 
Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs,*®  a  post  which  took  very 
little  ability  and  which  he  abandoned  in  May,  1743. 
During  the  Spanish  counter-attack  on  Georgia  in  1742 
Bosomworth  went  to  Frederica  to  join  Oglethorpe  in 
the  defense  of  Georgia,*^  and  in  November  of  the  same 
year  he  left  Georgia  for  New  York  and  went  thence 
to  England  with  the  intention  of  taking  holy  orders,*® 
which  intention  he  carried  through.  He  was  ordained 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  and  sent  to  Savannah  as  mini¬ 
ster  there  to  succeed  the  Reverend  Christopher  Orton*® 
who  had  died  in  August  1742.®®  For  this  position  the 
Trustees  gave  him  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  two  ser¬ 
vants  to  cultivate  it,  and  a  parsonage,  while  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  paid  him  a  salary  of 
£50  a  year.®*  He  reached  Georgia  in  December  1743®® 
and  in  the  following  year  married  Mary  Musgrove.®® 
However  in  June  1745,  he  secretly  left  Savannah  and 
went  to  Charleston  where  he  took  boat  for  England,®* 
and  October  of  the  same  year  found  him  writing  a 
letter  to  the  Trustees  that  he  had  met  Oglethorpe  and 


14.  Go.  C.  R..  XXIII,  2<7-268:  V.  6S0. 

16.  Go.  C.  B..  XXm,  2S1-260. 

16.  William  Stephens  recommended  Bosomworth  for  this  office.  Ga.  C.  R. 
(MS),  XXX.  469-460,  471. 

17.  Go.  C.  R..  V.  681. 

18.  Ga.  C.  R..  V.  686. 

19.  SPG  MSS,  Series  B,  XIU,  no.  10,  L.  C.  Photostats.  For  Bosomworth's 
api>ointment.  daW  July  4,  1748,  see  Go.  C.  S.  (MS),  XXXIII,  267-269. 
See  also  Go.  C.  a.  (MS).  XXX.  489. 

20.  Go.  C.  R..  II.  411. 

21.  SPG  MSS.  Series  B,  XII,  no.  186,  L.  C.  Photostats:  Go.  C.  R.  (MS), 
XXXIII,  226-228. 

22.  “Esmont’s  Journal,”  May  24,  1744  in  Grs.  C.  R.,  V.  724.  For  tlw  Trustees’ 
opinion  of  Bosomworth  in  17M,  which  was  quite  favorable,  see  Ga.  C.  B. 
(MS).  XXX.  617. 

28.  William  Horton  to  Mrs.  Matthews,  June  18,  1744  in  Ga.  C.  R,  (MS), 
XXVU,  249 ;  William  Horton  to  Mrs.  Bosomworth,  Sept.  21,  1744  in 
Ga.  C.  R.  (MS).  XXVII.  261-262. 

24.  Go,  C.  B..  VI,  186-186. 
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was  going  with  him  against  the  rebels  in  Scotland.^  He 
added  that  he  had  no  intention  of  returning  to  Georgia 
at  any  early  date.  The  Trustees  replied  to  this  letter 
that  they  regarded  it  as  his  resignation  and  accordingly 
appointed  Bartholomew  Zouberbuhler  of  St.  Gall, 
Switzerland  as  his  successor.^*  But  in  spite  of  all  this, 
1746  found  Bosomworth  back  in  Georgia.*’  He  was 
hardly,  as  can  be  seen,  a  man  of  great  stability  or  tena¬ 
city  of  purpose,  but  whether  his  flightiness  influenced 
Mary  as  is  commonly  supposed  or  whether  his  in¬ 
stability  merely  gave  her  freedom  to  carry  on  in  the 
path  she  had  started  with  Jacob  Matthews  is  a  matter 
for  speculation  and  thought.  Certainly  Bosomworth 
was  not  the  man  that  John  Musgrove  had  been  and 
certainly  Mary’s  behavior,  both  in  her  years  with  him 
and  earlier  with  Jacob  Matthews,  lacked  the  force  and 
fineness  of  character  she  had  earlier  shown. 

On  December  5,  1745,  while  Thomas  was  presum¬ 
ably  fighting  the  rebels  in  Scotland,  the  Trustees  re¬ 
ceived  a  memorandum  from  Mary,  now  Mrs.  Bosom¬ 
worth,  asking  that  the  Yamacraw  tract,  extending  from 
the  west  line  of  the  town  of  Savannah  to  Pipemaker’s 
Bluff,  be  granted  to  her  husband.**  With  this  memo¬ 
randum  she  included  an  account  on  which  she  asked 
payment,  namely  a  bill  for  £100  a  year  for  the  twelve 
years,  1733-45,  for  her  services  as  interpreter.  This 
Oglethorpe  had  promised  her,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  of  this  £1200  he  had  already  paid  £200,  thus 
leaving  an  unpaid  balance  of  £1000.  In  addition  there 
was  a  claim  for  a  £50  reward  for  the  first  load  of  wheat 
raised,  and  £150  for  bounties  on  corn,  peas  and  pota¬ 
toes  raised  back  in  the  year  1739,  and  for  £4-8-6  for 
the  same  in  1742,  neither  of  which  had  been  presented 

25.  Go.  C.  R..  L  4T«;  Gs.  C.  R.  (MS),  XXXI.  51-52. 

2«.  SPG  MSS.  Series  B,  XU.  no.  185.  L.  C.  PbotoeUU;  Ge.  C.  R..  I  479; 
SPG  MSS,  Series  B,  XU,  no.  188.  L.  C.  Photoststs.  For  Zouberbuhler’i 
appointment,  dated  Nor.  1,  1745,  see  Go.  C.  R.  (MS),  XXXIU.  818-814. 

27.  Go.  C.  R.  (MS).  XXXL  112. 

28.  Ga.  C.  a.  (MS).  XXXI.  86-89. 
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before,"  and  both  of  which  had  been  earned,  if  at  all, 
while  Mary  was  Mrs.  Matthews. 

The  Trustees  considered  this  petition,  and  in  May 
1746  wrote  to  Mary  declaring  as  they  had  before,  that 
they  had  never  promised  to  pay  a  salary  to  Mrs.  Bosom- 
worth  as  interpreter,  and  that  her  services  had  already 
been  well  paid.  They  declared,  and  rightly,  that  they 
had  never  promised  a  reward  of  £50  for  the  first  load 
of  wheat  raised  in  Georgia  (Mary  had  evidently  been 
carried  away  by  her  enthusiasm  for  bounties),  and  as 
for  the  bounties  offered  on  com,  peas  and  potatoes, 
these  claims  never  having  been  presented  before,  it 
was  evident  that  Mary  and  Jacob  Matthews  had  not 
expected  to  claim  these  at  the  time  they  were  due. 
They  added  moreover  in  refutation  that  Jacob  Mat¬ 
thews  owed  the  Trustees  £114-19-8^2,  and  that  if  the 
President  and  Assistants  in  Georgia  should  find  that 
any  money  was  due  Mary  after  this  debt  was  paid  they 
would  willingly  pay  it  to  her."  Their  attitude  on  the 
Yamacraw  tract  was  unchanged. 

This  answer  embittered  Mary,  and  to  some  extent 
justly  for  though  she  was  undoubtedly  claiming  more 
than  was  due  her,  it  is  certainly  true  that  she  had 
been  promised  sums  of  money  which  were  not  forth¬ 
coming.  Moreover  in  her  eyes  and  according  to  her 
standards,  the  Yamacraw  tract  was  hers.  And  added 
to  this  was  resentment  at  another  action  of  the  Trustees 
against  her  husband  Thomas  Bosomworth.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Georgia  in  1746  he  had  engaged  with  her  in 
deerskin  trade  at  their  trading  house  at  the  forks  of 
the  Altamaha,  and  had  brought  in  six  negro  slaves 
to  do  their  labor  for  them.*^  This  of  course  was  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Act  of  1735,  and  William  Stephens  had  ac¬ 
cordingly  forced  Bosomworth  to  give  them  up.  But  to 

29.  Go.  C.  R.  (MS).  XXXI,  85-89;  XXX.  619,  620-621. 

SO.  G».  C,  R.  (MS),  XXXI,  86-89.  For  Mary'a  presentation  of  this  claim  to  the 
President  and  Assistants,  sea  Go.  C.  R.,  VI,  178,  175-176. 

81.  Go.  C.  a.  (MS),  XXXI.  112. 
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Mary  this  was  just  one  more  discrimination  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees  against  her  and  hers.  She  now  went  to  her  kins¬ 
man  Malatchi,**  chief  of  the  Lower  Creeks  for  help, 
and  on  January  4,  1747  he  signed  a  deed  granting  to 
Mary  and  Thomas  the  three  sea  islands  of  St. 
Catherine,  Sapelo  and  Ossabaw,”  which  had  been  re¬ 
served  to  themselves  by  the  Creeks  in  their  treaty  with 
Oglethorpe  of  1733,  together  with  the  Yamacraw  tract 
at  Savannah. 

Mary  and  Thomas  knew  from  past  experience  that 
they  would  have  difficulty  in  getting  this  deed  recog¬ 
nized.  Having  been  trying  in  vain  since  1737  to  induce 
the  Trustees  to  recognize  Mary’s  grant  from  Tomo- 
chichi  and  her  demands  for  reward  for  services,  they 
realized  that  to  apply  to  William  Stephens  and  through 
him  to  the  Trustees  was  useless.  Instead  they  turned 
to  Major  Horton,  commander  of  the  regiment  at 
Frederica.*^  Horton  refused  his  support  to  their  claims, 
but  his  successor  Major  Heron  was  more  amenable. 
When  Mary,  Malatchi,  Thomas  and  his  brother  Abra¬ 
ham  Bosomworth,  together  with  about  a  hundred 
Creeks  suddenly  descended  on  Frederica,  he  granted 
their  requests.  Malatchi  and  his  Creeks  swore  before 
Heron  that  Malatchi  was  king  of  the  Lower  Creeks 
and  that  he  had  granted  to  Mary  and  Thomas  the  three 
sea  islands  of  St.  Catherines,  Sapelo  and  Ossabaw, 
whereupon  Heron  formally  recognized  Malatchi  as  the 
supreme  head  of  the  Creeks,  and  getting  together  a 
number  of  documents  supporting  the  Bosomworth 
claims,  sent  them  by  Abraham  Bosomworth  to  the  Trus¬ 
tees  in  London.®® 

S2.  Malatchi  was  the  son  of  old  Brim,  who  had  died  when  Malatchi  was  itill  a 
youth.  The  Creeks  chose  ChiklUie  to  rule  until  Malatchi  came  of  ase. 
Go.  C.  R..  IV,  66«. 

SS.  Botomwortk  Controversy  (MSS),  7.8.  The  sale  price  was  as  follows:  10 
I>ounds  of  Strouds,  18  pounds  of  duffels,  200  imunds  of  powder,  200  pounds  of 
bullets,  20  suns,  12  pair  pistols.  100  pounds  of  vermilion,  and  30  head  of 
breeding  cattle.  Ibid. 

84.  When  James  Pemberton,  the  Philadelphia  merchant,  visited  Frederica  in 
1745  he  was  well  treated  by  Horton.  James  Pemberton's  Diary.  Oct.  SO,  1745. 

36.  Coulter,  "Mary  Musgrove,  ‘(Jueen  of  the  Creeks’:  A  chapter  of  early  Georgia 
Troubles.”  in  Go.  Hist.  Qiisr.,  XI  (1927).  1-80. 
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But  Mary  and  Thomas  were  tired  of  waiting  for  the 
Trustees  to  act.  They  were  determined  to  secure 
recogrnition  of  their  grant  to  the  sea  islands  and  the 
Yamacraw  tract  and  they  now  resolved  to  frighten  the 
Georgia  authorities  into  compliance.**  On  the  night  of 
July  21,  1747  Thomas  Bosomworth  accompanied  by 
Malatchi  and  two  other  chiefs  came  to  Savannah  and 
asked  for  a  conference  with  President  William 
Stephens.*'^  At  this  conference  he  told  Stephens  that  a 
report  was  current  among  the  Creeks  that  Mary  was  to 
be  put  in  irons  and  sent  to  England.  This  report  had 
so  alarmed  them,  Thomas  said,  that  a  body  of  them 
was  coming  to  Savannah  to  see  that  Mary  was  not  put 
on  board  against  her  will.  They  would  arrive  in  a 
week  or  so. 

Stephens  and  the  assistants  were  greatly  concerned 
about  this  news  for  they  saw  in  it  a  threat  by  the 
Bosomworths  to  destroy  Savannah.  Stephens,  there¬ 
fore,  offered  to  hear  any  complaint  Mary  or  Thomas 
might  wish  to  make,  and  thus  do  away  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  Indians’  coming  to  Savannah.  But  Mary  re¬ 
plied  to  this  that  she  had  no  complaints  to  make  and 
the  Indians  now  present  had  merely  come  because  of 
the  rumor,  and  to  see  that  she  sailed,  if  at  all,  voun- 
tarily.**  The  larger  group  which  was  to  follow,  she 
added,  was  coming  to  meet  Abraham  Bosomworth  who 
had  been  appointed  their  agent  to  see  to  their  interests 
in  England,  and  when  they  had  heard  Abraham’s  re¬ 
port  they  would  settle  affairs  so  that  there  should  be  no 
disagreement  in  the  future.  This  alarmed  the  officials 
more  than  ever,  especially  when  they  learned  from  the 
body  of  Indians  already  in  Savannah  that  the  other 
Indians  on  their  way  numbered  more  than  a  hundred 
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warriors.  They  further  discovered  that  if  Abraham’s 
report  was  unfavorable  Mary  had  arranged  to  have 
the  Indian  chiefs  declare  publicly  that  no  Elnglishman 
would  be  permitted  to  settle  anywhere  in  Georgia 
above  the  tide-water  section,  and  to  confirm  to  Mary 
and  Thomas  the  grant  of  the  three  sea  islands  and  the 
tract  between  Savannah  and  Pipemaker's  Bluff.”  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  Creek  Princess  was  determined 
to  settle  her  claims,  and  was  ready  for  trouble  should 
it  arise. 

The  Savannah  officials  now  fully  realized  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  danger  which  faced  them.  Their  greatest 
need  was  an  interpreter  to  parley  with  the  Indians, 
Mary  of  course  now  being  entirely  untrustworthy  in 
that  capacity,  and  fortune  seemed  with  them  for  at 
this  point  John  Kenard,  the  best  interpreter  among  the 
whole  Creek  nation,  happened  to  drop  in  at  Savannah.” 
They  at  once  retained  him,  and  also  obtained  all  sup¬ 
plies  necessary  for  Indian  entertainment  from  the  firm 
of  Harris  and  Habersham,  the  leading  merchants  in 
Savannah.  James  Habersham  as  it  happened  was  one 
of  the  President’s  assistants  at  this  critical  time.  Ap¬ 
parently  they  had  obtained  the  supplies  none  too  soon, 
for  now  another  disturbing  incident  occurred.  Stephens 
received  a  letter  from  Mary  in  which  she  reproached 
him  for  the  lack  of  hospitality  shown  Malatchi  and  the 
other  Indians.  She  reminded  him  that  when  a  promi¬ 
nent  visitor  from  the  English  appeared  at  a  Creek 
village  he  was  fed  and  entertained  to  the  limit  of  the 
Indian’s  ability,  whether  his  visit  was  expected  or  not. 
She  pointed  out  that  Malatchi  and  his  right  hand  man 
had  been  in  Savannah  for  six  days  and  no  notice  at  all 
had  been  taken  of  this,  which  neglect  had  made 
Malatchi  feel  that  the  Georgians  wished  to  break  off 
the  friendly  relations  which  had  hitherto  existed.  It 
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was  true  she  said  that  the  Indians  had  come  partly 
to  see  her  sail  for  England  and  partly  to  hear  Abraham 
Bosomworth’s  report,  on  the  Trustees’  reply  to  docu¬ 
ments  sent  over  by  Lt.  Colonel  Alexander  Heron,  and 
they  had  come  without  an  official  invitation.  But  they 
had  also  come  officially  to  settle  every  question  under 
dispute  before  Mary  left  Georgia  as  they  believed  she 
was  going  to.  When  the  main  body  of  Creeks  arrived, 
she  concluded,  they  would  expect  food  and  presents 
and  these  the  Georgia  authorities  were  expected  to 
provide. 

Stephens  called  a  special  meeting  of  the  Assistants 
to  consider  this  letter  and  was  advised  to  invite  Malatchi 
to  meet  the  Assistants  at  dinner  at  Stephens’  house  on 
the  following  day,‘^  the  Assistants  hoping  this  dinner 
would  be  a  sufficiently  friendly  gesture  to  please  the 
Indians.  John  Kenard  was  also  to  be  present  to  worm 
out  of  Malatchi  if  possible  the  real  purpose  of  the 
Bosomworths’  visit.  It  was  held  and  seemed  to  serve 
its  purpose.'  For  a  time  the  Indians  were  more  tract¬ 
able.  But  more  and  more  Indians  now  reached  Savan¬ 
nah  and  as  their  numbers  swelled  their  conduct  became 
increasingly  bold  and  insolent.  They  demanded  more 
presents,  a  demand  that  Stephens  thought  it  wise  to 
comply  with.  He  was  definitely  alarmed,  for  it  seemed 
to  him  that  they  had  come  to  Savannah  in  a  different 
spirit  and  with  different  designs  from  any  Indians  he 
had  ever  seen  before,  and  they  were  constantly  urged 
on  in  their  insolence  by  Mary  and  Thomas  Bosom- 
worth. 

On  the  night  of  August  7  a  particularly  obstreperous 
band  of  Creeks  arrived,  coming  down  the  river  in  the 
dead  of  night  firing  their  guns  in  a  threatening  man¬ 
ner.**  The  Savannah  officials  prepared  to  send  Kenard 
up  to  detain  them  for  a  day  or  two,  but  Thomas  Bosom- 
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worth  rushed  his  boat  up  and  brought  them  down  at 
once.  In  view  of  their  belligerent  spirit  Stephens 
thought  it  advisable  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  In¬ 
dian  chiefs  outside  of  Savannah  itself  and  so  notified 
them  that  he  would  receive  them  at  Musgrove’s  old 
plantation,  six  miles  up  the  river,  and  five  men  were 
set  to  work  clearing  a  path  between  the  plantation  and 
the  town  for  the  convenience  of  the  Indians.  But  the 
work  had  hardly  begun  when  an  Indian  slave  of  Mary 
Bosomworth’s  named  Whonney  appeared  to  warn 
Russell,  foreman  of  the  gang,  not  to  cross  over  into  the 
land  of  his  master.  When  Russell  reported  this  to 
Stephens  he  was  directed  to  pay  no  attention  either  to 
Whonney  or  to  Bosomworth,  but  when  the  workmen  in 
their  clearing  reached  the  edge  of  Bosomworth's  prop¬ 
erty,  Thomas,  Mary,  Malatchi  and  other  Indians  ap¬ 
peared,  seized  the  tools  used  by  the  whites  and  threw 
them  across  the  boundry  line.^  Such  insolence  aroused 
intense  resentment  among  the  whites  in  Savannah  but 
Stephens,  realizing  that  the  friendship  of  the  Creeks 
was  vital  to  the  safety  of  Georgia,  was  unwilling  to 
take  any  hasty  action.  Instead  he  invited  all  the  chiefs 
to  a  supper  at  which  it  was  explained  to  them  that  the 
path  had  merely  been  cleared  in  order  to  allow  the 
visitors  to  travel  more  comfortably.  This  explanation 
appeared  to  satisfy  the  Indians  and  Malatchi  even  de¬ 
clared  that  he  now  saw  through  the  scheming  of  the 
Bosomworths  and  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  them. 
Malatchi  was  notoriously  fickle,  but  even  his  tempo¬ 
rary  friendship  was  welcome  at  this  time. 

The  key  to  the  whole  situation  of  course  was  the 
friendship  of  the  Creeks,  since  without  that  neither  side 
could  hope  to  control  the  other  satisfactorily.  Up  to 
now  Mary’s  influence  had  been  a  dangerous  weapon 
against  the  safety  of  Georgia,  but  with  Malatchi 
momentarily  on  their  side  the  Georgians  decided  to 
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take  a  momentous  step  and  made  careful  preparations. 
They  called  a  conference  of  all  the  Indians  and  pre¬ 
pared  a  banquet  at  Stephens’  house  where  the  con¬ 
ference  was  to  be  held.  The  militia,  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  men,  were  drawn  up  under  arms 
to  receive  the  visitors,  and  Captain  Noble  Jones  put 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horsemen  which  was  sent  out 
to  meet  the  Indians  as  they  crossed  the  Indian  boundary 
line,  and  tell  them  they  must  lay  down  arms  before  en¬ 
tering  the  town.^  Stephens  inspected  the  militia  and 
found  them  in  fine  fettle.  Nothing  apparently  would 
have  pleased  them  more  than  a  fight  with  the  Indians, 
but  the  officials  kept  their  enthusiasm  in  check,  know¬ 
ing  that  an  Indian  war  could  be  avoided  if  they  played 
their  cards  properly. 

About  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  Noble  Jones  met 
the  Indians  and  told  them  they  must  lay  down  their 
arms  before  going  to  the  conference.  The  Indians  were 
agreeable  to  this  and  firing  their  guns  in  the  air  as  a 
salute  laid'  them  down.  The  little  body  of  English 
cavalry  returned  the  salute  but  retained  their  weapons 
and  the  procession  proceeded  toward  the  town,"  the 
Indians  headed  by  Thomas  Bosomworth  in  his  can¬ 
onical  habit,  his  brother  Adam,"  Mary  and  Malatchi. 
They  were  received  with  a  salute  of  fifteen  cannon 
after  which  the  militia  placed  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  procession  and  led  the  way  to  Stephens’  house, 
with  the  mounted  soldiers  as  a  rear  guard.  At  Stephens’ 
house  the  venerable  President  surrounded  by  his  As¬ 
sistants  received  the  Indians.  There  was  some  parley 
and  then  Malatchi,  forgetting  his  earlier  promise  of 
friendship,  began  to  boast  that  if  there  was  any  thought 
of  putting  Mary  in  irons  he  would  release  her  with  his 
own  hands,  at  which  he  was  told  that  no  such  intention 
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existed  but  should  it  be  found  necessary  it  would  be 
done  without  his  consent.  Mary  now  stood  forth  de¬ 
claring  herself  to  be  Empress  and  Queen  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Creeks  and  an  ally  of  the  British  King,  not 
a  subject.*’  When  her  contention  was  denied  she  left 
the  conference  in  a  huff,  Malatchi  followed  her  and  the 
conference  broke  up.  It  was  clear  that  the  Bosom- 
worths  were  not  going  to  give  in  without  a  struggle, 
that  Malatchi’s  reputation  for  fickleness  was  not  un¬ 
founded  and  that  the  other  Indian  chiefs  were  still  on 
the  fence. 

'  That  afternoon  about  five  o’clock  Savannah  was 
startled  by  the  sound  of  a  drum.  Adam  Bosomworth 
apeared  at  the  head  of  a  group  of  Indians  whom  he  led 
marching  through  the  streets.  His  action  at  such  a 
time  of  tension  almost  precipitated  an  Indian  war.  Re¬ 
ports  flew  from  man  to  man  that  Stephens’  head  had 
been  cut  off,  and  the  enraged  whites  were  on  the  point 
of  falling  on  the  Indians  and  destroying  them.  Some 
of  the  Assistants  happened  to  be  on  hand  however,  and 
though  unarmed,  seized  Adam  Bosomworth  and  put 
him  in  prison,  after  which  they  harangued  the  excited 
whites  and  with  difficulty  kept  them  from  firing  on  the 
Indians.**  The  Indian  chiefs  seemed  calm,  for  of  their 
own  accord  they  proposed  to  go  to  Stephens’  house  and 
talk  the  incident  over,  and  this  was  agreed  upon.  But 
as  they  reached  the  steps  of  the  dwelling  Mary  Bosom¬ 
worth  lost  her  head  completely  and  like  a  woman 
possessed  rushed  into  the  little  knot  of  chieftains  and 
tried  to  precipitate  a  battle.  She  declared  that  she 
would  destroy  Georgia  and  kill  the  magistrates,  and 
added,  stamping  her  foot  on  the  ground,  that  the  very 
earth  on  which  Savannah  was  built  belonged  to  her. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  patience  of  the  Georgians. 
Mary  was  arrested  and  confined  in  a  private  house,  and 
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Thomas  Bosomworth  was  sent  for  and  sternly  re¬ 
primanded  for  his  part  in  the  disturbance. 

Peace  was  momentarily  restored,  but  few  people  in 
Savannah  slept  that  night.  The  commander  of  the 
militia  doubled  the  guard  and  the  troop  of  horsemen 
declared  themselves  ready  to  stay  on  constant  duty  day 
and  night  until  the  Indians  should  leave  town.  Six 
of  these  horsemen  did  patrol  the  streets  of  Savannah 
all  that  night."  Though  Bosomworth  spent  the  night 
going  among  the  Indians  with  liquor  getting  them 
drunk  and  trying  to  enflame  them  with  hatred  of  the 
whites,  the  Georgia  officials  nevertheless  approached 
the  Indians  and  finding  a  few  Creek  chiefs  still  sober 
convinced  them  that  the  Bosomworth  designs  would 
hurt  the  Indians  quite  as  much  as  they  would  hurt  the 
whites.  They  succeeded  so  well  that  Malatchi  was 
again  induced  to  take  a  stand  in  support  of  the  Georgia 
officials."  The  contest  was  still  close  but  the  Georgia 
authorities  seemed  momentarily  to  have  the  upper 
hand. 

Their  next  concern  was  to  send  the  Indians  home  in 
a  friendly  spirit,  laden  with  presents  and  filled  with 
kind  thoughts  of  the  English.  Presents  which  the  king 
had  provided  in  1748  for  distribution  by  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  were  available,  but  it  had  been  stipu¬ 
lated  that  these  should  only  be  given  out  by  the  agent 
for  Georgia  and  the  agent  for  South  Carolina.®^  William 
Stephens  was  the  agent  for  Georgia,  with  Patrick  Gra¬ 
ham  as  his  coadjutor,  and  both  were  present,  but  the 
agent  for  South  Carolina  was  Abraham  Bosomworth,*^ 
who  was  still  on  the  high  seas."  In  the  emergency,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  without  him,  and  ac¬ 
tually  his  absence  was  a  source  of  little  regret,  since 
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Mary  had  told  the  Indians  that  Abraham  had  control 
of  the  presents  and  without  him  no  presents  could  be 
given  out.  By  distributing  the  gifts  at  once  the  Georg¬ 
ians  could  send  the  Indians  home  happy  and  at  the 
same  time  injure  the  prestige  of  the  Bosomworths. 
Patrick  Graham  was  appointed  by  Stephens  to  give 
out  these  presents,  and  on  August  16,  the  Indians  were 
invited  to  meet  in  the  council  chamber  next  to  the 
Court  House  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

When  the  meeting  was  held  Malatchi  read  a  paper 
setting  forth  Mary’s  pretensions  as  Queen  of  the  Creeks 
and  investing  her  with  all  authority  to  speak  for  the 
Creeks  in  matters  relating  to  land.^  Stephens  replied 
to  this  document  that  Mary’s  claims  to  authority  were 
without  foundation.  He  explained  that  when  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  had  landed  in  Georgia  he  had  found  Mary  oc¬ 
cupying  a  small  trading  house  at  Yamacraw  Bluff,  and 
had  raised  her  from  a  poor  nobody  to  a  position  of 
prominence.B^  Oglethorpe,  said  Stephens,  had  amply 
rewarded  Mary  for  her  services  with  presents  and 
money  and  he  had  made  treaties  in  1733  and  1739 
granting  to  the  English  the  lands  they  now  occupied. 
Mary  therefore  had  no  right  to  these  lands.  As  for 
Thomas  Bosomworth,  Stephens  concluded,  he  owed  a 
great  deal  of  money  and  had  even  been  put  in  prison 
for  this  reason. 

Malatchi  professed  himself  satisfied  with  Stephens’ 
argument.  Presents  were  distributed  to  the  chiefs  in 
a  very  showy  manner  and  Malatchi  suggested  that  they 
all  meet  at  a  tavern  to  drown  their  differences  in  drink¬ 
ing.  But  while  the  gathering  was  still  collected,  Mary 
rushed  into  the  room,  beside  herself  with  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  rage  and  violently  threatened  to  destroy  Ger- 
gia  with  the  aid  of  the  Creeks  over  whom  she  still  de- 
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f  dared  herself  to  be  absolute  ruler.^  The  Georgians 

advised  her  to  go  home  quietly,  but  when  she  refused, 
had  her  arrested  and  put  in  prison.”  The  Creeks  were 
startled  by  so  bold  a  stroke,  but  also  impressed,  and  as 
I  they  were  beginning  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  autho- 

i  rities  made  no  move  to  interfere.  One  chief  did  slip 

away  and  arm  a  party  of  Indians  to  rally  to  Mary’s 
defense,  but  they  were  soon  forced  to  surrender  to  Cap- 

Itain  Jones  and  his  militia.  Thomas  Bosomworth  ap¬ 
peared  while  Mary  was  being  led  off  to  prison  and 
I  tried  to  obtain  her  release,  but  to  no  avail.  Thereupon 

he  lost  his  temper,  swore  profusely,  and  declared  that 
Oglethorpe  had  deceived  the  people  of  Georgia  and  no 
man’s  title  to  his  land  was  worth  a  snap  of  the  finger.'^ 
=  The  authorities  were  clearly  making  headway 

^  against  the  troublemakers,  and  that  night,  though  the 

I  people  of  Savannah  stayed  awake  with  their  guns  in 

!  their  hands,  no  further  trouble  broke.  'The  Bosom- 

worths  were  defeated  and  they  knew  it.  The  next 

I  afternoon  Thomas  appeared  before  the  Board,  asked 

forgiveness  for  his  past  misdeeds  and  promised  to  mend 
j  his  ways.  The  President  and  Assistants  then  sent  for 

Mary  and  the  pair  were  reprimanded  and  ordered  to 
make  a  public  acknowledgement  in  the  presence  of  the 
^  Indians  of  their  nefarious  conduct.”  At  four  o’clock 

that  afternoon  the  Indians  were  called  together  in  the 
f  Court  House,  and  Thomas  made  a  public  apology  for 

^  Mary’s  conduct  in  Savannah,  acknowledging  that  all 

authority  over  the  Indians  rested  with  the  Georgia  of- 
r  hcials.  Mary  was  not  to  be  listened  to,  he  said,  ex- 

I  cept  when  she  spoke  for  the  authorities.  The  Creeks 

:  declared  themselves  satisfied,  more  presents  were  given 

;  out,  and  that  evening  a  final  party  was  held  in  the 

f  tavern  for  the  chiefs.  The  following  day  at  dinner 
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the  Indians  said  that  they  were  going  home  and  asked 
for  boats  to  carry  them  up  the  river.  This  request  was 
cheerfully  and  speedily  granted,  for  as  Stephens  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “their  absence  was  very  agrreeable.’’*®  About 
eleven  o’clock,  on  August  18,  nearly  a  month  after  their 
first  appearance  in  Savannah,  the  Indians  took  their  de¬ 
parture. 

Three  hours  after  their  departure  Abraham  Bosom- 
worth  arrived  in  Savannah  from  Charleston,  bringing 
his  commission  from  Governor  Glen  of  South  Carolina 
as  agent  to  distribute  the  presents.  This  commission 
further  stated  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Southern  Department  had  suggested  that 
Mrs.  Bosomworth  be  given  some  of  the  presents  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  directed  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
agents  to  confer  on  this  matter.  There  were  other 
directions  but  as  this  was  the  only  one  which  Abraham 
made  a  point  of  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  only  come 
to  Savannah  to  aid  Mary  and  his  brother.*^  Hearing 
this  Thomas  immediately  had  the  impudence  to  write 
the  President  and  Assistants  asking  that  Mary  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  share  of  the  presents.  When  this  was  natur¬ 
ally  refused  Abraham  wrote  them  making  the  same 
request.  As  he  was  a  man  of  some  influence  his  re¬ 
quest  was  not  immediately  rejected,  but  the  Board  de¬ 
layed  giving  a  definite  answer. 

In  the  meantime  they  had  sent  John  Kenard,  their 
interpreter,  to  the  Creek  towns  which  had  not  been 
represented,  inviting  them  to  come  to  Savannah  and 
receive  their  share  of  the  king’s  presents.*^  The  Indians 
eagerly  accepted,  and  upon  their  arrival  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  Stephen’s  house  and  sent  away  laden  with 
gifts,  going  back  to  their  homes  well  satisfied  and  in 
no  mood  to  listen  to  trouble  makers.” 
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On  January  5,  1750,  Abraham  Bosomwoth  again 
sent  a  memorandum  to  the  President  asking  that  Mary 
be  allowed  some  of  the  Indian  presents.  At  this  the 
Board  called  him  in  and  told  him  in  detail  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  conduct  of  Mary  and  her  husband,  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  couple  had  still  not  shown  true  repentance 
for  their  misdeeds.  Abraham  could  say  nothing  in  ex¬ 
tenuation  of  his  relations  and  stated  that  he  would  not 
recognize  Thomas  and  Mary  as  relatives  until  they  had 
definitely  ceased  their  wild  schemings.“  The  trouble 
in  Savannah  was  over,  and  the  Bosomworths  seemed 
quelled,  though  the  claim  was  still  to  go  on  for  nine 
years. 

Most  of  the  Indians  were  now  well  disposed  toward 
the  Georgians,  but  Malatchi,  again  turned  color, 
seemed  still  to  harbor  resentment  against  them.  On 
his  way  home  from  Savannah  he  had  killed  some  cattle  at 
the  plantation  of  John  Milledge,  in  revenge  for  the 
active  part  taken  by  Milledge  in  opposing  him.«®  And 
when  he  reached  the  village  of  Coweta  Town,  he  wel¬ 
comed  a  delegation  of  seven  French  officers  who  had 
come  there  from  Fort  Toulouse.  At  Malatchi’s  orders 
the  French  flag  was  run  up  over  the  town  and  alleg¬ 
iance  to  the  French  was  declared  by  all.  War  was  rag¬ 
ing  at  this  time  between  the  Creeks  and  the  Chero- 
kees  and  Governor  Glen  of  South  Carolina  had  just 
sent  James  Bubbie  to  urge  the  Creeks  at  Coweta  Town 
to  make  peace  with  the  Cherokees.**  Normally  he 
would  have  been  well  received  but  so  completely  was 
Malatchi  given  over  to  the  French  interests  at  this  point 
that  Bubbie  could  not  even  secure  provisions  for  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Augusta.  Stephens  hearing  of  this  and  anxious 
to  keep  the  Upper  Creeks  friendly  to  the  English  sent 
Patrick  Graham  to  visit  them  with  a  supply  of  presents 
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which  the  Board  hoped  would  keep  the  Indians  from 
an  open  break,  and  which  did  indeed  pacify  them  for  a 
time  longer. 

Mary  Bosomworth  in  the  meantime  saw  that  any 
further  appeal  to  the  Savannah  officials  was  useless, 
and  accordingly  once  more  turned  her  thoughts  to  the 
Trustees  and  the  Privy  Council  in  Ekigland.  She  jour¬ 
neyed  to  the  forks  of  the  Altamaha  where  she  met 
some  of  her  Indian  friends  and  announced  to  them 
that  she  was  going  on  a  trip  to  the  Upper  Creeks  which 
should  take  her  as  far  as  Tukabahachee.*^  But  when 
she  reached  Coweta  Town  the  real  purpose  for  her 
journey  was  disclosed  for  there  she  met  a  small  group 
of  Creek  chiefs  whem  she  induced,  on  August  2,  1750, 
to  sign  three  documents  to  bolster  up  her  claims  to  the 
lands  she  wanted.^  One  was  a  confirmation  of  the  1747 
grant  for  the  three  sea  islands  and  the  Yamacraw  tract. 
The  second  was  a  grant  to  her  of  the  rest  of  the  lands 
which  the  Creeks  had  reserved  to  themselves  for  hunt¬ 
ing,  in  the  treaty  with  Oglethorpe  of  1739.  The  third 
was  a  document  which  recognized  Mary  as  the  right¬ 
ful  Princess  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Creeks  and  em¬ 
powered  her  to  represent  these  Indians  with  the  British 
in  all  matters  involving  land.^  The  three  documents 
were  then  taken  to  Savannah  by  Adam  Bosomworth 
and  Joseph  Piercy  (who  spoke  the  Creek  language),''* 
and  recorded  on  September  29,  1750.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  these  precious  rascals  were  authors  as  well 
as  recorders  of  these  papers. 

Mary  and  Thomas  now  decided  to  go  to  England  and 
carry  their  case  before  the  authorities  there  in  person. 
Rumors  of  this  were  current  as  early  as  January  31, 
1751,'"  and  by  April  3  they  were  confirmed,  for  Thomas 
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sold  his  house  at  Savannah  in  order  to  secure  funds 
for  the  voyage.’*  They  did  not  however  leave  Georgia 
until  the  next  year”  and  July  1752  found  them  in  Char¬ 
leston  ostensibly  enroute  to  London.  Governor  Glen, 
however,  at  this  point  gave  Mary  a  commission  to  ex¬ 
ecute  some  important  negotiations  with  the  Creeks  in 
behalf  of  South  Carolina.”  He  promised  to  pay  her 
well  if  she  were  successful  and  besides  this  to  support 
her  land  claims  when  they  came  before  the  British 
authorities.’*  Mary’s  commisison  was  to  secure  from 
the  Creeks  the  surrender  of  some  of  their  braves  who 
had  killed  some  Cherokees  near  Charleston.  The  two 
tribes  had  been  at  war  and  when  Governor  Glen  had 
called  representatives  from  each  nation  to  Charleston 
in  an  attempt  to  make  peace,  the  Creeks  had  improved 
the  opportunity  by  killing  some  of  the  Cherokee  repre¬ 
sentatives  within  four  miles  of  Charleston.  Glen  reali¬ 
zing  action  would  have  to  be  taken  on  this  had  offered 
the  mission  to  several  men  of  Charleston,  and  when 
they  had  refused  had  accordingly  turned  to  Mary.’* 
The  Georgia  Asistants,  and  particularly  James  Haber¬ 
sham,  the  leading  Savannah  merchant  and  later  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  governor’s  council,  deeply  resented  this  ac¬ 
tion,  for  they  felt  it  would  not  only  lessen  Georgia’s 
prestige  with  the  Creeks  but  would  also  increase  the 
prestige  of  Mary.  They  felt  that  though  Mary  would 
perhaps  fail  in  her  mission  of  arresting  the  guilty 
Creeks  she  would  have  ample  opportunity  to  mend  her 
own  fences  with  the  Indians.  Mary  carried  out  the 
mission  successfully,  and  at  the  same  time  added  to  her 
own  popularity.  Because  of  this  work,  Mary  and 
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Thomas  were  delayed  in  Charleston  much  longer  than 
they  expected  and  did  not  finally  reach  London  until 
1754. 

In  the  meantime  the  Georgia  Trustees  had  held  their 
last  meeting,  on  June  23,  1752,  and  the  control  of 
Georgia  had  passed  to  the  crown,’^  with  the  Bosom- 
worth  claims  still  unsettled.  Almost  coincident  with 
the  resignation  of  the  Board  in  London  the  authorities 
in  Savannah  were  taking  fresh  steps  to  get  firm  control 
of  the  land  which  the  Bosomworths  claimed.  In  June 
1752,  they  sent  Patrick  Graham  to  the  Upper  Creeks 
with  instructions  to  buy  if  possible  the  sea  islands  of 
St.  Catherines,  Sapelo  and  Ossabaw,  and  the  Yama- 
craw  tract  at  Savannah.'^*  Graham,  if  successful,  was 
to  stop  with  the  Lower  Creeks  on  his  way  back  and 
make  the  same  purchase  from  them.’*  He  was  warmly 
received  by  the  Upper  Creeks  who  readily  agreed  to 
sign  the  desired  deed,  and  on  July  28,  1752  this  was 
accomplished  with  the  signatures  of  twenty-six  chiefs 
and  head  men,  and  the  witness  signatures  of  Lachlan 
McGillivray,  interpreter,  and  ten  Indian  traders.  It 
was  thus  a  document  which  should  carry  weight  in  a 
legal  battle.  With  the  Lower  Creeks  however  Graham 
was  less  successful,  for  arriving  at  the  home  of 
Malatchi  at  Coweta  Town  he  tried  to  hurry  the  negotia¬ 
tions  too  much  and  failed  to  give  out  enough  presents 
to  satisfy  the  Indians.**  These  errors  added  to  Malat- 
chi’s  natural  hostility  towards  the  Georgians,  and 
though  he  and  the  other  chiefs  received  Graham 
warmly  enough  and  agreed  to  lend  the  land  to  the 
whites,  they  flatly  refused  to  sign  a  deed  giving  the 
Trustees  title.  Moreover  they  now  emphatically  de¬ 
nied  that  they  had  ever  given  Mrs.  Bosomworth  any 
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deeds  to  the  land  claimed  by  her  and  stated  that  she 
had  no  right  to  them  whatever.  Their  position  was 
clearly  that  the  lands  belonged  to  them  and  to  them 
alone. 

Things  stood  thus  in  1754  when  Mary  and  Thomas 
reached  London.  Immediately  upon  arriving  Mary  un¬ 
der  her  original  Indian  name  of  Coosaponakeesa  sent 
a  memorial  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  which  she  stated 
that  she  was  of  Indian  extraction,  decended  from  the 
sister  of  old  Brim,  “Emperor  of  the  Creeks’’.**  She 
claimed  that  at  the  time  Georgia  was  settled  she  owned 
the  Yamacraw  lands  adjacent  to  Savannah  and  that  it 
was  only  through  her  that  Oglethorpe  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  settle  there  peacefully  and  been  granted  by 
the  treaties  of  1733  and  1739  the  use  of  the  Creek  land. 
Mary  added  further  that  both  she  and  her  Creek  subjects 
had  supported  the  English  against  the  French  and  be¬ 
cause  of  her  past  valuable  services  to  Georgia  she  felt 
the  Board  of  Trade  should  reco'gnize  her  claims  to  the 
Yamacraw  tract  and  the  three  sea  islands.  In  support 
of  her  claims  Mary  presented  the  deed  which  she  had 
extracted  from  the  Creeks,  in  which  all  power  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  in  matters  of  land  was  invested  in  her.  No 
mention  was  made  of  the  additional  land  granted  by 
the  Creeks  at  the  same  time,  but  Mary  undoubtedly 
thought  she  was  asking  for  enough. 

Thomas  Bosomworth  also  sent  a  memorandum  to  the 
Board  of  'Trade  which  was  a  greater  mixture  of  truth 
and  falsehood.**  He  recounted  Mary’s  past  services  to 
Georgia,  her  influence  in  keeping  the  Indians  peace¬ 
able  and  in  sending  Creek  warriors  to  aid  Oglethorpe 
against  the  Spaniards,  her  invaluable  advice  to  all 
English  military  commanders,  and  Anally  her  aid  to 
South  Carolina.  Most  of  this  was  of  course  true,  but 
his  attempts  to  gloss  over  the  Creek  invasion  of  Savan¬ 
nah  were  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
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On  December  3,  1754  the  Board  of  Trade  called  in 
Mary  and  Thomas  and  told  them  that  their  memorials 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  investigation  and 
that  when  this  had  been  done  they  would  be  called 
in  again.^  Investigation  took  only  a  few  days  and  on 
December  12,  the  Bosomworths  were  called  in  again. 
The  Board  first  considered  Mary’s  claim  to  being  a 
Creek  Princess  and  authorized  to  treat  for  them  in  land 
matters.**  They  held  that  even  admitting  her  authority 
to  be  valid,  which  they  doubted,  it  would  be  highly  ir¬ 
regular  for  the  Board  to  treat  with  an  Indian  tribe  ex¬ 
cept  through  the  royal  governor.  They  further  de¬ 
clared  that  the  land  claimed  of  the  Bosomworths  would 
have  to  be  considered  in  the  Georgia  courts,  from 
whence  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  Privy  Council 
if  settlement  was  not  satisfacory.  They  refused  to  en¬ 
ter  into  Mary’s  claim  to  reward  for  past  services,  on  the 
grounds  that  she  had  invalidated  any  claims,  if  claims 
there  were,  by  the  disorder  she  had  caused  in  the 
colony.  They  referred  her  back  to  the  governor  of 
Georgia,  just  as  Georgia  in  past  years  had  so  often 
referred  her  to  the  Trustees  and  the  Board  of  Trade. 

There  was  nothing  for  Mary  and  'Thomas  to  do  but 
go  back  to  Savannah,  and  go  they  did  in  1755.**  Shortly 
after  their  arrival  they  met  the  Georgia  officials  at 
Augusta  to  discuss  their  claims.  A  large  number  of 
both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Creeks  attended  and  the 
chance  of  a  final  settlement  seemed  good.  A  supply 
of  Indian  presents  had  even  been  sent  over  from  Eng¬ 
land  especially  for  the  occasion.  Governor  Reynolds 
of  Georgia  however,  a  man  of  little  tact  and  intuition, 
withdrew  from  the  conference  when  it  had  no  more 
than  got  under  way  leaving  his  secretary  William 
Little,  an  unreliable  man,  in  charge.**  In  his  absence 
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the  conference  recognized  the  claims  of  the  Bosom- 
worths  to  the  three  sea  islands  with  right  to  sell  as  they 
wished,®’  and  since  Governor  Reynolds  refused  to 
recognize  this  action  when  word  of  it  was  brought  to 
him  the  case  still  dragged  on. 

The  Bosomworths  went  back  to  Savannah  where 
they  presented  a  memorandum  to  the  council,  again 
stating  their  claims  and  asking  that  they  be  confirmed 
to  them  by  grant.  Governor  Reynolds  called  in  the  At¬ 
torney  General,  William  Clifton,  for  his  opinion,  and 
Clifton  after  reading  all  the  papers  in  the  case,  in¬ 
cluding  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  in  Eng¬ 
land  which  had  favored  the  Bosomworths,  stated  that 
the  case  should  be  brought  before  the  Georgia  courts 
as  the  Board  of  Trade  had  instructed.**  Action  was 
accordingly  brought  by  the  Bosomworths  against  a 
number  of  persons  who  held  part  of  the  disputed  lands 
under  allotment  from  the  President  and  Assistants  of 
the  Trustees;  they  having  previously  entered  caveats 
in  the  council  against  any  grant  passing  to  such  posses¬ 
sions. 

Clifton  was  retained  to  defend  the  possessors  of  the 
land  in  question  and  immediately  moved  to  have  the 
caveats  discharged,  but  his  motion  was  rejected.  Clif¬ 
ton  saw  by  this  that  the  court  was  intending  at  last  to 
confirm  the  Bosomworth  claims  and  accordingly  de¬ 
layed  proceedings  until  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant 
Governor  Henry  Ellis,  who  was  to  replace  Reynolds, 
hoping  by  this  for  a  change  of  sentiment.  But  Ellis 
was  a  remarkably  diplomatic  and  far-seeing  man,  quite 
different  from  the  blunt  Reynolds,  and  having  studied 
the  matter  with  some  care  he  saw  what  many  others 
over  a  period  of  years  had  failed  to  see,  that  the  sooner 
the  case  was  settled  the  better  it  would  be  for  Geor- 
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gia,^  regardless  of  the  legal  position  of  the  Georgia 
authorities.  He  accordingly  suggested  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  a  compromise  be  made  that  would  satisfy 
the  Bosomworths  and  make  them  willing  to  give  up 
all  other  claims,  as  well  as  changing  them  if  possible 
back  to  friends  of  Georgia.®®  This  last  he  felt  would 
go  far  toward  winning  the  Indian  support  against  the 
French  in  the  French  and  Indian  war  then  in  progress. 

Ellis  proposed  that  the  Bosomworths  be  granted  St. 
Catherines  island,  on  which  they  had  been  living  for 
some  time  and  on  which  they  had  made  many  improve¬ 
ments.  He  further  proposed  that  Sapelo  and  Ossabaw 
be  sold  and  a  sum  of  money  granted  the  Bosomworths 
from  the  proceeds  of  this  sale,  as  should  be  agreed  on 
between  them  and,  the  governor  of  Georgia.®^  The 
Board  of  Trade  considered  this  proposal  and  calling 
in  William  Grover,  newly  appointed  Chief  Justice  of 
Georgia,  asked  his  opinion.  Grover  advised  against  its 
acceptance  on  the  grounds  that  if  compromise  were 
offered  by  the  authorities  and  rejected  by  the  Bosom¬ 
worths  the  authorities’  case  would  be  greatly  weak¬ 
ened.®®  But  in  spite  of  this  the  Board  accepted  Ellis’ 
suggestion  when  it  made  its  report  to  the  Privy  Council 
Committee  on  December  6,  1758.®* 

This  report  briefly  reviewed  the  entire  case  and 
reached  the  following  conclusion.®*  The  grants  which 
the  Bosomworths  had  obtained  from  the  Creeks  were 
held  fraudulent  on  the  ground  that  the  1747  grant  was 
signed  by  only  single  chief  (Malatchi)  who  had  ob¬ 
tained  all  the  rewards  from  it  for  himself,  and  had  no 
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ehasins  landa  from  the  Indiana.  It  was  approved  by  Lieutenant  Coventor 
Ellis  on  Feb.  16.  1768.  Go.  C.  R..  EVIU.  247-249.  See  also  J.  P.  Corry,  “Pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  in  Georgia.”  in  Go.  Hist.  QtMr., 
Xm  (1929).  110-127. 

90.  JourruU  of  the  Commtsaionsrs  for  Trade.  January  1764  to  December  1768. 
X.  427. 

91.  A.  P.  C.  C..  IV.  816-816. 

92.  JourruU  of  the  Commissioners  for  Trade,  January  1764  to  December  1768. 
X.  427. 

98.  A.  P.  C.  C.,  rV.  812-816. 

94.  /bid. 
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legal  right  to  dispose  of  the  lands  so  granted ;  that  the 
1750  grant  was  signed  by  only  six  chiefs  of  the  Lower 
Creeks  and  only  one  of  the  Upper  Creeks,  a  number 
too  small  to  be  binding.  Mary’s  conduct  moreover, 
though  of  value  to  Georgia  previous  to  1747,  had  since 
been  distinctly  injurious  and  deserved  punishment 
rather  than  reward.  The  best  mode  of  settlement,  the 
report  continued,  was  undoubtedly  through  the  Geor¬ 
gia  courts  but  since  this  was  impossible  because  no 
jury  could  be  obtained  to  give  a  decision  against  the 
Bosomworths,  and  since  even  if  it  could  it  was  unwise 
to  arouse  Mary  and  Thomas  to  greater  hostility  to 
Georgia,  they  recommended  that  the  Ellis  compromise 
be  adopted.  They  were  particularly  anxious,  they 
further  stated,  that  a  settlement  be  reached  leaving 
the  Bosomworths  friendly  to  the  colony  because  they 
possessed  undoubted  power  over  the  Indians  and  if 
they  could  be  induced  to  use  this  power  to  good  ends 
rather  than  bad,  Georgia  would  greatly  profit  there¬ 
by.  On  January  11,  1759,  the  Privy  Council  Com¬ 
mittee  approved  this  report  and  ordered  that  Governor 
Ellis  be  so  instructed.** 

On  receiving  this  word  Governor  Ellis  summoned 
Thomas  Bosomworth  to  attend  the  council  meeting  on 
July  20,  1759,  and  at  that  time  told  him  that  the  Privy 
Council  had  considered  their  claims  and  disallowed 
them.**  Thomas  replied  politely  that  he  had  never 
intended  to  hold  the  lands  against  the  will  of  the  King, 
but  had  hoped  that  the  Privy  Council  would  recognize 
the  claims  in  view  of  the  valuable  services  rendered 
by  his  wife.  However,  since  the  claims  had  been  dis¬ 
allowed,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  submit  and  submit  he 
did. 

Three  days  later  on  July  23,  Mary  and  Thomas  were 
again  called  in  and  informed  that  the  governor  and 
council  had  seriously  considered  the  many  years  of  ser- 


M.  A.  P.  C.  C..  IV.  S12-816. 
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vise  rendered  to  Georgia  by  Mary,  the  great  losses  she 
had  suffered  and  the  sums  of  money  she  had  advanced 
at  various  times  for  the  good  of  Georgia.®’  In  view  of 
these  services  Mary  was  to  be  granted  St.  Catherines 
island  where  she  lived.  Ossabaw  and  Sapelo  islands 
were  to  be  sold  and  £2,100  paid  to  Mary  and  Thomas 
out  of  the  proceeds  should  they  be  so  large.®*  In  return 
Mary  and  Thomas  were  to  give  up  all  their  claims  and 
pretensions.  The  Bosomworths  accepted  these  terms®® 
and  on  June  13,  1760  Mary  and  Thomas  attended  the 
governor  and  council  once  more  and  signed  the  deeds 
which  the  chief  justice  had  drawn  up  relinquishing  all 
their  claims  on  the  British  government  for  past  seiv 
vices  and  also  their  claims  to  Sapelo  and  Ossabaw.^®® 
On  July  24  the  governor  and  council  ordered  that 
Sapelo  and  Ossabaw  be  advertised  for  sale,^®^  and  at 
this  sale  Ossabaw  netted  £1,350  and  Sapelo  £700,’®* 
which  sum  was  turned  over  to  the  Bosomworths  and 
with  which  settlement  they  were  finally  satisfied.  Thus 
after  a  bitter  struggle  lasting  twenty-three  years  the 
Bosomworth  claims,  which  had  started  in  1737  as  the 
Matthews  claims,  were  brought  to  a  close.  Mary  died 
a  few  years  later  and  shortly  afterwards  Thomas 
married  her  chambermaid  just  as  Mary  herself  had 
much  earlier  married  her  servant  Jacob  Matthews.^®* 
There  was  an  interesting  aftermath  to  this  case 
which  postponed  final  dismissal  of  it  until  1769.  While 
Mary  and  Thomas  were  in  London  in  1754,  they  had 
sold  to  Isaac  Levy,  a  native  of  New  York  then  living  in 
London,  one  half  of  their  rights  to  the  three  sea 
islands.^®®  Levy  had  paid  them  £300  and  agreed  to  pay 

97.  Go.  C.  R..  vm.  86. 

98.  The  indenture  ^ween  Gorernor  Eniis  and  the  Boeomwortha  dated  April  19, 
1760,  may  be  found  in  Botomtoorth  Controvern  MSS,  128S, 

99.  Go.  C.  R.,  Vni,  86. 

100.  Go.  C.  R..  vm.  328.  204. 

101.  Ga.  C.  R.,  vm.  87. 

102.  Botomtoortk  Controverty  MSS,  64. 

108.  Coulter,  “Mary  Muesrove,  ‘Queen  of  the  Creeka’ :  A  chapter  of  early  Georgia 
‘rroublea,”  in  Go.  Hitt.  Qvar.,  XI  (1927),  1-80. 

104.  Botontwortk  CotUrovtriy  MSS,  46>49.  For  the  deed  of  Oet.  14,  1764  between 
Thomaa  Boaomworth  and  laaac  Levy  see  ibid.,  llSt. 
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an  additional  £200  out  of  his  first  profits,  a  sum  so 
small  that  it  was  regarded  by  some  as  a  “ketching 
bargain”.^®*  However  when  Governor  Ellis  gave  not¬ 
ice  in  the  South  Carolina  Gazette  of  the  public  sale 
of  Sapelo  and  Ossabaw,  Levy  put  a  notice  in  the  same 
weekly  that  he  held  title  to  half  these  islands  and 
warning  all  prospective  purchasers  that  he  would  de¬ 
fend  his  claims.  Levy’s  advertisement  caused  the  sale 
to  be  postponed  but  did  not,  as  we  have  seen,  pre¬ 
vent  it.^®*  Upon  this  Levy  turned  to  the  Privy  Council 
for  redress  and  presented  three  petitions  to  that  body 
between  the  years  1759  to  1768.  On  the  first  petition 
the  Board  reported  that  no  action  could  be  taken  which 
would  admit  the  Bosomworth’s  valid  title  but  recom¬ 
mended  that  some  compensation  be  made  to  Levy.^®^ 
To  the  second  petition  in  which  Levy  asked  that  half  of 
Ossabaw  and  Sapelo  be  recognized  as  his  or  the  equiv¬ 
alent  granted  him  in  Hie  Ceded  Islands  in  the  West 
Indies  or  a  coal  mine  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  the 
Board  of  Trade  replied  that  neither  of  these  equiv¬ 
alents  could  be  recognized,  but  that  a  less  extravagent 
claim  might  be  admitted.^®®  After  the  third  petition  in 
which  Levy  again  asked  for  the  coal  mine,  the  Board 
of  Trade  on  February  28,  1768,  recommended  to  the 
Privy  Council  Committee  that  while  the  excessive 
claims  of  Levy  could  not  be  granted,  he  should  be  paid 
a  small  sum  in  return  for  giving  up  his  pretensions  to 
the  land.^®*  The  Privy  Council  acted  favorably  on  this 
and  by  1769  the  matter  was  settled  for  the  last  time.**® 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  long  controversy  over  the 
Bosomworths  claims  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  re¬ 
lations  between  the  Georgians  and  the  Creeks,  and  that 

105.  IhU.,  so. 

106.  Itrid.,  74. 

107.  Ibid..  117-110. 

108.  A.  P.  C.  C..  V.  114-116:  Botamworik  Conirovww  MSS,  80. 

100.  G«or|l*>lUaeaUoiicoao— 17S8-186S,  MSS  ia  Llbrarr  of  CoasnM.  B«tomw»rtk 
ContT09*rn  MSS.  80-81,  88-01 :  A.  P.  C.  C..  V,  600. 
no.  For  Levr’*  aicoiorial  of  Sopt.  ^  1768  to  the  Mry  Coaaeil,  Mt  C.  O.  6,  114. 
p.  17.  Library  of  Coagnaa  Traaaeripta. 
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the  besrinning  of  the  claims  in  1737  with  Tomochichi’s 
grant  of  the  Yamacraw  tract  to  Mary  and  Jacob 
Matthews  spelt  the  beginning  of  Mary’s  hostility  to 
Georgia,  even  though  Mary’s  real  enmity  did  not  be¬ 
gin  until  nine  years  later.  'There  is  also  no  doubt  that 
the  importance  of  Jacob  Matthews  in  the  whole  history 
of  these  claims  and  therefore  in  the  history  of  Georgia 
has  been  underrated.  It  would  scarcely  be  too  strong 
to  say  that,  though  he  was  dead  four  years  before  any 
bitter  conflict  was  begun,  the  shadow  of  this  man  hung 
over  his  widow  and  over  Georgia  for  the  whole  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  struggle,  spurring  her  on  to  unreasonable 
and  mercenary  actions.  Especially  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  records  of  Mary’s  character  in  her  years  with 
John  Musgrove  does  this  seem  true.  Moreover,  though 
Mary’s  influence  with  the  Creeks  in  1749  was  not 
strong  enough  to  carry  them  against  the  Georgia 
authorities  it  had  its  effect,  and  the  loss  of  her  friend¬ 
ship  was  a  great  blow  to  Georgia. 

In  regard  to  the  justice  of  the  claims  for  which  she 
fought  so  long  and  so  desperately,  one  cannot  but  feel 
as  one  studies  the  sources  that  there  was  much  justice 
in  Mary’s  original  contentions.  It  is  significant  that  no 
Georgia  jury  could  be  found  which  would  decide 
against  her,  and  equally  significant  that  Henry  Ellis, 
the  most  capable  colonial  governor  in  the  history  of 
Georgia,  should  have  advised  a  compromise  which 
recognized  the  justice  if  not  the  legality  of  her  claims. 
'Trouble  maker  though  she  may  have  been,  Mary  Mus¬ 
grove  Matthews  Bosomworth  rendered  far  more  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  colony  of  Georgia  than  she  inflicted  injury. 
She  was  a  woman  of  strong  personality  and  character 
and  in  spite  of  her  instability  and  lack  of  judgment  in 
certain  periods  of  her  life  she  possessed  one  quality 
which  cannot  but  endear  her  to  all  who  study  her 
career.  She  was  a  fighter  who  did  not  know  how  to 
quit. 
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The  War  between  the  States  was  a  major  factor  in 
causing  the  decline  in  value  of  rice  lands  in  Chatham 
County.  Of  great  significance  also  was  the  gradual 
expansion  of  the  agricultural  program  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  valley  and  other  western  lowlands.  This  latter 
program  had  been  founded  upon  advanced  agricultural 
principles  and  economy  and  had  a  greater  assurance  of 
the  commodity  which  it  featured,  rice.  Faced  by  this 
competition,  the  rice  plantations  of  the  coastal  lowland 
slowly  began  losing  ground. 

Upon  James  Potter’s  death  in  January,  1862,  the 
vast  organization  which  he  had  built  as  Colerain  prac¬ 
tically  ceased  functioning.  The  great  horn  which 
planters  used  in  calling  their  slaves  to  the  fields  was 
silent.  Spring  flowers  bloomed  upon  much  of  the  land 
where  only  a  year  before  a  rich  crop  of  rice  and  other 
staple  commodities  had  been  harvested.^  During  this 
year  the  approximate  expense  of  maintaining  the 
plantation,  Negroes,  etc.  was  $28,031.88.*  This  figure 
represents  not  only  the  plantation  expenses*  but  the 
total  expenditures  of  Potter’s  immediate  family.  'The 
amounts  paid  out  in  legacies  under  Potter’s  will,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  here  included.* 

*  The  appendix,  in  typescript,  is  on  file  in  the  Georgia  Historical  Society 
Library,  Hodsson  Hall,  Saeannah :  in  the  Department  of  Arehiycs  and 
History,  Rhodes  Memorial  Library,  Atlanta;  and  in  the  UniyersHy  of  Oeorsla 
T  Jtwmyy,  AthdlSs 

1.  “Cowrie  and  East  Hermitan”  in  Louis  ManisauH,  Records  of  a  Rice 
Plantation  in  the  Goorsia  Lowlands.  1.  From  the  orisinal  mannscript  plantar 
tkm  records  of  Louis  ManisauR.  in  tbs  possession  of  the  Jenkins  family. 
PinopoUs,  S.  C.  Tyt>ed  copy  in  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  Library. 

2.  EhURe  Account  BMk  Z,  220,  App.  1B2:  File  Box  P,  ISO,  App.  IBS;  App. 
1B4:  App.  IBB,  in  R.  Court  of  Ord’y.,  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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During  1862,  only  170^2  tierces  of  rice  were  grown 
and  much  of  this  was  damaged.®  Nevertheless,  the 
total  earning  of  the  rice  account  was  $5,884.74,  or  a 
little  more  than  an  average  of  6  cents  per  pound, 
though  some  of  the  rice  sold  for  12  cents  and  more  per 
pound.®  Other  incomes  from  the  plantation,  not  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  on  stocks  and  bonds,  were  the  small 
earnings  realized  on  the  hiring-out  of  the  Negroes  and 
the  sale  of  hides  and  old  metals,  amounting  to 
$1,375.98.  Thus  the  total  production  of  the  plantation 
was  $7,260.72.  This  amount  applied  towards  its  ex¬ 
penditures  left  a  debit  of  $20,771.16."^ 

It  would  seem  that  the  cessation  of  work  at  Colerain 
might  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Potter’s  heirs  and 
the  administrators  were  unprepared  to  carry  on  his 
work.  Perhaps  this,  in  part,  was  true.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  Colerain  was  not  the  only  rice  planta¬ 
tion  along  the  river  to  suffer  during  this  year,  for 
Blake,  Barclay,  Izard,  Manigault>  Heyward,  and  others 
also  discontinued  operation  of  their  plantations.® 

Manigault,  commenting  on  conditions  in  1862, 
writes :  “those  Planters  who  had  abandoned  their  places 
one  year  ago  now  regretted  their  actions  whilst  many 
would  have  been  $20,000.00  to  $30,000.00  richer  had 
they  remained.’’®  Manigault  also  says  that  Walter 
Blake,  Barclay,  Manigault,  Potter,  and  other^®  planters 
put  Negroes  to  work  again  on  their  rice  lands. 

The  Colerain  estate  accounts  for  1863  show  sales  of 
rice  amounting  to  260 V2  tierces  and  thus  substantiate 
Manigault’s  statement.  The  total  income  from  the 
estate,  including  benefits  from  stocks  and  bonds,  was 
approximately  $18,934.75.  As  there  are  several  ap- 

6.  /bwL 

6.  Estate  Aeeoont  Book  Z,  220,  162:  File  Box  P,  166,  App.  166;  App.  164; 
App.  166,  in  B,  R.:  Court  of  Ord'y.,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

7.  Ihid. 

8.  “Cowrie  and  East  Hennitace,”  Manigault,  Records  of  a  Rice  Plantation  in 
the  Gewgia  Lowlands,  1, 
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preciable  sums  of  money  whose  sources  are  not  men¬ 
tioned,  it  is  logical  to  conclude  that  they  represent  sales 
of  rice  or  other  staple  crops.  In  1863  Golerain  realized 
$6,853.43,  or  an  average  of  4.3  cents  per  pound  for 
recorded  sales  of  rice.*^  An  army  order  issued  by  the 
“Chief  Commissary”  of  the  State  of  Georgia  in  1863, 
had  proposed  the  purchasing  of  that  year’s  crop  for 
15  V2  cents  per  pound.“  Thus  the  deficiency  in  the  price 
received  from  the  Potter  sales  can  mean  only  one  thing, 
a  low-grade  rice.  The  approximate  cost  of  operations 
at  Colerain  in  1863  was  $11,822.63.  Deducting  this 
from  the  gross  income  leaves  a  net  balance  of  $7,112.12. 
These  figures  indicate  an  enormous  decrease  in  the 
lands  cultivated,  and  the  low  prices  received  for  the 
rice  produced  give  evidence  of  unskilled  cultivation. 
Both  facts  point  to  poor  management. 

The  years  1864-65  were,  of  course,  war  years  and 
the  commodity  markets  rocketed  to  unbelievable 
heights.  Urgent  requests  for  greater  production  of 
foodstuff  were  issued  by  the  legislative  and  military 
commands  of  the  Confederate  States.^*  In  February, 
1863  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  Act  strictly 
limiting  the  planting  of  cotton  to  three  acres  per  hand,** 
and  Governor  Brown  himself  advocated  the  reduction 
of  the  cotton  acreage  to  acre  per  hand.**  These 
measures  were  taken  in  order  to  increase  the  acreage 
in  foodstuff. 

During  this  period  Richard  M.  Cuyler  and  Philip 
Poullain,  sons-in-law  of  James  Potter,  operated  Cole- 
rain.*®  Though  it  is  probable  that  they  responded  as 
well  as  they  could  to  the  appeals  of  the  government  for 
foodstuff,  it  is  evident  that  their  efforts  were  not  very 

11.  Eitmte  Account  Book  Z,  220,  App.  152.  in  R.  R.:  Court  of  Ord’y.,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

12.  SaMannak  Morning  Nowt,  November  6,  1868. 

18.  tbkL,  March  10.  1868;  November  28.  1864. 

14.  Ibid.,  February  26,  1868. 

15.  A.  D.  Candler,  ed.,  Confedorato  Reeorda  of  tho  StaU  of  Georgin  (Atlanta. 

1900),  I.  606. 

16.  Estate  Account  Book  Z,  220,  App.  152 ;  File  Box  P,  186,  App.  168 ;  App. 

164 ;  App.  165 ;  App.  156 ;  App.  167,  in  R.  R. :  Court  of  Ord’y..  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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successful.  The  accounts  for  1864-65  show  an  income 
of  only  $60,500.26,  of  which  sum  only  $41,554.15  can 
be  assumed  to  have  been  derived  from  actual  sales  of 
products  of  the  plantation.^’  For  the  year  the  total 
expenses  of  the  Potter  estates  including  all  manner  of 
disbursements  amounted  to  $54,652.92,  thus  leaving  a 
balance  of  $5,847.34. 

Among  the  items  paid  out  appear  “Confederate  Tax, 
Jail  fees,  $10,390.00  for  shoes,  and  traveling  expenses 
for  negroes.”**  The  purpose  of  the  disbursements  in 
the  latter  case  is  not  clearly  stated.  The  records  simply 
show  that  these  sums  were  paid  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  Negroes  traveling  between  Savannah  and 
Augusta.  The  logical  conclusion  is  that  the  administra¬ 
tors  of  the  estate  were  hiring  out  the  Negroes  to  rail¬ 
roads  or  other  industrial  enterprises  operating  the 
vicinity  of  Augusta.  This  alone  would  have  greatly 
curbed  the  production  of  the  plantation. 

Sherman’s  occupation  of  Savannah  in  December, 
1864  and  the  sudden  release  of  slave  labor  from  the 
plantation,  coupled  with  the  general  destruction  of 
plantation  facilities,  completely  blocked  further  de¬ 
velopment;  the  great  rice  fields,  without  labor  to 
sustain  them,  began  to  wash  into  the  sea.  Manigault 
in  a  visit  shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Savannah  to 
the  Federals  describes  the  scene  as  follows: 

Some  six  miles  from  Savannah  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  and  Savannah  Rail  Road,  which  had  not  been  touched  since 
the  advance  of  Sherman’s  Army  but  the  twisted  and  ruined  Rails 
remained  as  left  by  the  Yankees.  A  House  too  near  the  entrance 
of  Mr.  Potter’s  Avenue  was  no  longer  standing.  The  vestiges  of 
former  Encampments  of  large  Bodies  of  Troops  were  still  per¬ 
ceptible  on  either  side  of  the  road — At  9  A.  M.  the  gradual  open¬ 
ing  in  the  trees  ahead  indicated  we  were  not  far  from  the  Savan¬ 
nah  River,  and  the  once  beautiful  County  Seat  of  Mr.  James 
Potter.  .  .  .  The  cruel  hand  of  war  was  now  clearly  to  be  seen; 


17.  File  Box  P,  1S6,  App.  157,  in  R.  R.:  Court  of  Ord’y.,  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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.  .  .  The  Iarg:e  Rice  Pounding  Mill  with  its  Wheel  in  the  centre 
similar  to  the  Gowrie  Mill  was  burnt  down.^* 

In  view  of  these  conditions  the  executors  of  James 
Potter's  estate  in  1866  advertised  Colerain  for  rent.** 
At  about  this  time  the  period  of  reconstruction  be¬ 
gan.  It  is  said  that  much  of  the  plantation  lands  about 
Savannah  were  confiscated  and  distributed  among  the 
Negroes*^  by  the  Federal  authorities,  though  it  is 
evident  that  Colerain  did  not  suffer  this  fate.  In  1865 
Cuyler  rented  Colerain  proper,  consisting  of  4,000  acres 
to  General  George  P.  Harrison.**  In  1866  he  rented 
the  Tweedside  portion,  consisting  of  2,500  acres,  to 
Solon  L.  Wyley.**  Both  of  these  leases  were  for  the 
term  of  one  year.  Wiley  was  obligated  to  pay  $6,000 
for  his  rights,  and  Harrison,  $2,500  for  his. 

General  Harrison  evidently  contemplated  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  large  rice  interests  in  Chatham  County,  for 
during  his.lease  of  Colerain  he  conducted  operations  on 
other  rice  lands  along  the  Savannah  River.**  In  regard 
to  his  method  of  acquiring  labor,  it  seems  that  any 
arrangement  agreeable  to  planter  and  Negro  was  per¬ 
missible  provided  such  arrangement  met  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau.  In  reply  to  Mani- 
gault's  question  as  to  his  "modus  operandi,”  General 
Harrison  gave  the  following  summary  of  his  plan : 

In  the  ‘Contract’  Duly  signed  at  the  Government  Bureau 
Savannah,  Ga.,  between  Gen’l  Harrison  &  the  ‘Foreman,’  The 
former  pledges  himself  to  furnish: — 

Land,  Trunk-Lumber,  Mules,  ploughs,  Plantation  tools  and 
One-Half  of  the  Seed  Rice, 

The  ‘Foreman  furnishes: — 

Labor,  (and  with  the  labor  is  meant  to  keep  the  Trunks  in  order). 
^  Seed  Rice  (Bought  by  Gen’l  Harrison  and  deducted  from  the 
Negroes  wages). 

19.  "VUit  to  Gowrie  and  East  Hermitage  Plantation,”  Manigault,  Reeorda  of  a 
Rice  Plantation  in  the  Georgia  Lowlands,  S-6. 

20.  FUe  Box  P,  186.  App.  167,  in  R.  R. :  Court  of  Ord'jr.,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

21.  Doiii  Sew»  Herald,  Hay  26,  1866;  Savannah  Daily  Herald,  February  18. 
May  28.  June  16.  1866. 

22.  Deed  Book  8X,  168,  App.  189,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court.  C.  C  C.  H. 

28.  Ibid.,  8X,  167,  App.  190,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

24.  "Visit  to  Gowrie  and  East  Hermitage  Plantation,”  Manigault,  Records  of  a 
Rice  Plantation  in  the  Georgia  Lowlands,  84-86. 
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The  Negrro  furnuhes  hie  own  Provisions,  but  should  he  at  any 
time  be  out  of  Provisions  it  is  furnished  by  the  General,  &  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  wages  furnished  by  the  General,  A  deducted  from 
the  wages  at  the  close  of  the  year. — 

At  the  end  of  the  year.  After  all  PLANTATION  EXPENSES  ARE 
PAID  One  Half  the  Nett  Profits  is  retained  by  the  General,  and 
the  other  Half  is  divided  amongst  the  Negroes.^s 

From  available  records  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
what  success  Harrison  and  Wiley  realized  from  their 
operation  of  Colerain.  It  is  evident  that  arrangements 
such  as  this  were  the  first  step  in  the  establishment  of 
the  present  share-cropping  system. 

As  there  is  no  account  showing  actual  operations  of 
the  plantation  by  the  heirs  or  administrators  of  James 
Potter’s  will,  the  only  possible  way  to  arrive  at  any 
figures  indicating  the  probable  annual  production  is 
from  the  rent.  In  1866  the  total  rent  of  the  Tweedside 
portion  was  $6,000,  which  together  with  the  rent  of 
Colerain  amounted  to  $7,500  for  that  year.**  During 
the  years  1868,  1869,  and  1870,  the  rents  remained 
practically  unchanged,  but  in  1871  there  was  a  decline 
of  $4,000  in  rent  receipts.*’  This  decrease  probably 
meant  that  only  certain  portions  of  the  plantation  had 
been  rented. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  who  cultivated  the  Colerain 
lands  between  1866  and  1770,  but  it  was  probably 
General  Harrison,  for  in  1870  Paul  J.  Bulger  recorded 
a  labor  lein  for  repairs  on  an  “engine  and  other  ma¬ 
chinery  situated  on  the  Rice  Plantation  of  Gen’l  Geo. 
P.  Harrison  known  as  ‘Cole  Rain’  on  the  Savannah 
River  ...  to  the  amount  of  Eighty  Seven  and  97/100 
Dollars.’’**  John  F.  Sweat  seems  to  have  been  the 
tenant  in  charge  of  the  Tweedside  portion.  In  1870  he 
gave  a  promissory  note,  endorsed  by  Cuyler,  for  $5,500, 

26.  Ibid.,  36-S8. 

26.  File  Box  P,  1S6,  App.  187;  SX,  167,  App.  190,  In  R.  K.:  Court  of  Ord’r., 

27.  Ihii.,  App.  160 :  App.  161 ;  App.  162 ;  App.  168,  in  R.  K. :  Court  of  Ord’7., 
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payable  January  1,  ISTl.**  The  note  was  also  secured 
by  binding  “Seventeen  (17)  Mules;  Two  (2)  Flats; 
Two  (2)  Wagons;  One  (1)  Cart;  One  (1)  Rice  Drill; 
All  the  Belting  in  the  Mill  upon  said  Plantation  and 
all  the  Plows ;  Harness ;  and  Tools.  .  . 

This  instrument  includes  several  interesting  points: 
Sweat  as  tenant,  furnished  practically  all  the  planta¬ 
tion  essentials,  or  he  could  not  have  subjected  them  to 
a  lien;  his  machinery,  especially  the  “rice  drill,”  a 
labor  saving  device,  shows  an  attempt  to  overcome  the 
great  handicap  of  a  shortage  of  labor,  and  a  tendency 
to  follow  the  advanced  method  of  rice  culture  as  prac¬ 
ticed  on  the  great  plains  of  the  southwest;  further,  it 
is  very  likely  that  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  promissory 
note  represents  the  purchase  price  of  the  new  labor 
saving  machines.  These  points  indicate  a  determination 
to  keep  alive  the  old  lure  of  rice  culture  in  the  Georgia 
lowlands.  * 

Accounts  for  1872  show  no  entries  on  the  credit  side, 
but  in  the  following  year  an  increase  of  $420.65  was 
“Reed  from  Plantation.”*^  It  is  probable  that  in  1872 
the  entire  Colerain  lands  lay  untenanted.  In  1874  “cash 
received  from  plantation”  amounted  to  $8,594.35.** 
As  there  are  no  accounts  for  expenditures  for  planta¬ 
tion  essentials  during  this  year,  it  is  evident  that  this 
sum  represents  the  rent  received.  Accounts  for  the 
years  1875  through  1878  show  no  entries  of  rents  or 
sales  of  crops  produced  on  Colerain’s  lands.**  In  1878, 
however,  an  item  of  disbursement  appears,  charged  to 
“T.  C.  Vanasdale  for  taking  care  of  land.”**  Thus  it 
is  logical  to  assume  that  Colerain  lands  were  neither 
rented  nor  cultivated  at  all  during  these  years.  Some¬ 
time  between  1877  and  1878  John  D.  Langhome  re- 

29.  Deed  Book  4G,  SIS.  App.  192.  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court.  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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placed  Richard  M.  Cuyler  as  active  executor  of  the 
estate  of  James  Potter.**  It  is  probable  that  Lang^home 
was  not  satisfied  with  Cuyler’s  management  of  the 
estate,  for  he  immediately  began  to  make  certain 
changes.**  As  there  are  several  entries  accredited 
directly  to  “Proceeds  from  rice  Plantation,”  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  Langhome  undertook  personally  to  supervise 
the  cultivation  of  a  portion  of  Colerain. 

In  1879  the  production  of  Colerain  was  approxi¬ 
mately  $11,000.*^  These  figures  represent  the  greatest 
annual  production  figure  since  the  war.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  Langhome  petitioned  the  courts  for  permission 
to  repair  and  improve  the  ditches  and  embankments 
of  400  acres  of  rice  land,  which  he  said  “has  been 
lying  out  of  cultivation  for  several  years.”** 

Langhome  began  the  restoration  of  the  Colerain 
rice  fields  early  in  1880.  Accounts  show  that  he  ap¬ 
plied  approximately  $2,000  or  more  to  this  purpose. 
Proceeds  from  the  plantation  during  this  year  amount¬ 
ed  to  approximately  $8,220.39.**  Though  there  is  little 
mention  of  Sweat's  occupation  of  the  Tweedside 
portion  of  Colerain  during  these  years,  several  in¬ 
cidents  prior  to  this  period  and  mention  of  his  services 
on  subsequent  dates  make  it  probable  that  he  managed 
Tweedside  from  the  first  reference  to  his  activities 
there  in  1870*®  until  his  release  in  1888.*^ 

Though  Langhome  took  every  precaution  to  assure 
the  successful  operation  of  Colerain,  he  seems  to  have 
realized  that  his  efforts  were  of  necessity  ill-spent. 
Indeed,  the  annual  income  of  the  plantation  from  the 
close  of  the  War  between  the  States  until  rice  planting 
on  Colerain  was  finally  abandoned  was  scarcely  enough 
to  offset  the  expenses  of  operation.  “Proceeds  from  the 
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plantations”  were,  of  course,  favorable  during  a  few 
years,  but  these  favorable  returns  were,  no  doubt,  con¬ 
trolled  by  market  variations  and  not  by  the  actual 
economic  soundness  of  the  plantation  itself.  To  sub¬ 
stantiate  this  opinion  is  the  fact  that,  in  1881  Lang- 
home  petitioned  the  court  to  sell  Colerain.^^ 

His  petition  was  approved,"  and  it  is  evident  that  he 
advertised  the  plantation  for  sale  during  the  same  year. 
He  found  no  purchaser,  however,  because  the  general 
planter  now  considered  rice  a  forgotten  commodity 
and  no  one  wanted  rice  lands.  The  lure  of  its  culture 
in  Chatham  County  had  died  with  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves.  Cotton  and  naval  stores  had  become  the 
greater  objects  of  commerce  during  this  period. 

In  1881  Langhorae  realized  $4,213.77  from  the 
plantation;  in  1883,  $2,000;  in  1885,  $1,750  for  sale 
of  rice  and  $2,785.83  not  itemized ;  in  1886,  $3,000  for 
sale  of  rice  to  W.  W.  Gordon  Company;  in  1888  the 
accounts  show  no  proceeds  whatever  from  production." 
It  can  readily  be  seen  that  in  comparison  to  the  vast 
acreage  of  Colerain  and  the  probable  expense  of  a  rice 
plantation  of  that  size,  these  returns  were  meager.  The 
total  absence  of  entries  on  the  credit  side  of  the  planta¬ 
tion  account  for  1888  is  chargeable  to  storms  and 
freshets  in  which  “the  greater  part  of  the  crop  raised 
on  said  land  was  ruined  and  destroyed.”"  The  result 
of  this  single  non-productive  year  was  to  compel  Sweat 
to  yield  up  his  rights  to  said  lands  and  to  vacate  the 
same,  and  to  deplete  the  funds  for  operating  Colerain 
to  such  an  extent  that  Langhome  was  forced  to  petition 
the  court  for  permission  to  draw  upon  the  principal 
of  the  estate  in  order  to  rehabilitate  the  lands  for  fur¬ 
ther  cultivation.^* 
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In  1890  Langhorne  conveyed  the  Grange  tract,  con¬ 
sisting  of  529  acres,  to  James  H.  Furber  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  $6,400.90.^'^  During  the  December,  1890  term 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Chatham  County,  Furber, 
Uldrick  McLaws,  and  others  petitioned  for  a  charter 
incorporating  them  as  the  “Grange  Land  Company,” 
stating  their  purpose  was  to  deal  in  real  estate,  buy, 
sell,  improve  and  finance,  same."  In  order  to  vest  title 
of  the  Grange  tract  in  the  “Grange  Land  Company,” 
Furber  conveyed  three-fourths  interest  of  that  tract  to 
John  H.  Estill,  Moses  H.  Solomon,  and  Charles  H. 
Dorsett  in  consideration  of  $8,000,  retaining  one-fourth 
interest  for  himself."  On  April  13,  1891,  these  men 
conveyed  their  interest  to  the  “Grange  Land  Company” 
in  consideration  of  $10,000." 

During  the  1890’s  the  operation  of  Colerain  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  practically  the  same  basis  as  it  had  been 
under  the  supervision  of  Langhorne.  Little  can  be  said 
about  its  agricultural  progress.  In  1891,  $289.31 
represented  one-half  the  profits  from  Tweedside  plan¬ 
tation;®^  in  1893,  “Cash  reed  by  Mess,  W.  W.  Gordon 
&  Co.  Tweedside  plantation”  was  $1,965.87.®*  A  few 
entries  of  the  sale  of  rice  seed  and  the  comparatively 
low  returns  realized  on  the  entire  plantation  show 
with  little  doubt  that  Langhorne  adhered  to  the  policy 
of  rice  planting.  Cotton  during  this  period  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  cultivated  throughout  Chatham  County,  and 
had  Langhorne  developed  the  culture  of  that  staple, 
the  returns  of  the  plantation  might  have  been  much 
greater. 

In  1899,  after  nearly  34  years  of  unprofitable  rice 
planting,  Langhorne  began  to  dispose  of  the  old  Potter 
lands.  In  1899,  he  sold  the  rice  lands  on  Onslow  and 
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Argyle  Islands  to  Joseph  B.  Chestnutt,  John  J.  O'Neill, 
Daniel  C.  Newton,  Lamar  Keller,  and  Chestnutt  Sc, 
O’Neill  for  $12,000;“  in  December  of  the  same  year 
Langhome  conveyed  the  highland  acreage#  consisting 
of  Colerain  and  Tweedside,  to  Overstreet  &  Company 
for  approximately  $18,000,“  or  $150,720.66  less  than 
their  value  in  1863. 

Daniel  C.  Newton  et  al  and  Overstreet  &  Company, 
as  grantors,  made  their  first  appreciable  transaction  in 
May,  1901,  when  they  conveyed  1,830  acres  west  of 
the  Florida  Central  and  Peninsular  Railroad  to  W.  S. 
Godley,  Jr.,  N.  Godley,  and  H.  D.  Godley  for  $13,000.“ 
In  this  instrument  the  grantors  reserved  the  turpentine 
rights  to  the  tract  included  for  one  year,  thus  estab- 
ing  the  conclusion  that  they  had  been  interested  in  this 
industry  when  they  purchased  the  land.“  This  particu¬ 
lar  tract,  however,  has  not  been  considered  a  part  of 
Colerain  proper  within  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the 
present  essay. 

After  seven  years  of  ownership  of  the  Onslow  and 
Argyle  island  tracts  and  the  mainland  tract  of  Cole¬ 
rain,  Newton-Overstreet  &  Company  sold  their  interest 
in  their  remaining  lands  to  Mack  Dickerson  and 
Thomas  Evert  Dodson  for  $28,000.“  These  tracts  con¬ 
sisted  of  700  acres  on  Onslow;  500  acres  on  Argyle; 
2,200  acres  of  Colerain,  a  total  of  3,400  acres.  Thus 
the  original  purchasers,  having  paid  $30,000  for  the 
entire  Potter  interests,  sold  them  at  a  profit  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $11,000. 

The  purchase  by  Dickerson  and  Dodson  was  evident¬ 
ly  purely  speculative,  for  in  the  following  year  they 
conveyed  their  entire  interest  to  the  Big  Stick  Lumber 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Georgia  for  $30,000,“ 
thereby  realizing  a  profit  of  $2,000. 
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The  Big  Stick  Lumber  Manufacturing  Company  was 
a  corporation  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Georgia.” 
The  scope  of  its  saw-milling  and  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  definitely  known.  In  1914,  however,  it  con¬ 
veyed  Colerain  to  the  Great  Eastern  Lumber  Company 
for  $25,000”  which  was  $5,000  less  than  the  1906 
purchase  price.  The  decrease,  no  doubt,  represents  the 
deterioration  in  the  value  of  these  lands  caused  by 
extensive  turpentine  and  sawmill  activities. 

The  Great  Eastern  Lumber  Company,  a  Delaware 
corporation,  was  one  of  the  largest  sawmilling  organ¬ 
izations  ever  to  operate  in  the  South.  Its  leases,  and  its 
absolute  holdings  throughout  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  amounted  to  approximately  81,000  acres,  most¬ 
ly  timber  lands.”  Just  before  the  purchase  of  Colerain 
from  the  Big  Stick  Lumber  Manufacturing  Company, 
the  Great  Eastern  Lumber  Company  had  procured  a 
loan  of  $1,500,000,  giving  in  security  its  vast  holdings 
and  personal  interests;  later,  Colerain  was  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  security  for  this  sum.” 

By  1914  several  industrial  organizations  had  settled 
along  the  Savannah  River  east  of  the  Grange  Land 
Company’s  holding  and,  owing  to  the  isolated  character 
of  their  sites,  were  cramped  in  their  operation  because 
of  inadequate  transportation  facilities.  Consequently, 
railroad  companies  began  to  make  efforts  to  correct 
these  conditions.  In  1914  the  Savannah  &  North¬ 
western  Railway  Company  obtained  an  option  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  railroad  running  from  Newtonville  to  Port 
Wentworth,  together  with  spurs  extending  from  that 
railroad  to  the  sand  pits  and  other  spurs,  and  lands 
sufficient  to  construct  a  “Y.””  The  initial  payment  for 
property  amounted  to  $10,000,  and  further  conditions 
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held  that  the  titles  were  to  be  retained  in  “escrow” 
until  the  final  payment  of  the  balance.*^ 

After  purchasing  Colerain  it  is  probable  that  the 
Great  Eastern  Lumber  Company  sought  to  establish 
more  favorable  means  of  transportation  by  land  and 
by  water.  The  location  of  Colerain  in  relation  to  that 
company’s  other  holdings  made  the  tract  as  well 
adapted  as  a  central  point  of  operation  as  any  site  that 
might  have  been  chosen  in  Chatham  County.  From 
Colerain  the  company  had  the  advantage  of  railroads 
leading  in  every  direction,  overland  highways,  and 
access  to  water  transportation  on  the  Savannah  River, 
the  nearby  Ogeechee  River,  and  tributaries  leading  into 
the  interior  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

Whether  this  company  operated  any  mill  at  Colerain 
before  1914  is  not  known.  In  that  year,  however,  it 
began  to  in^ll  the  most  modem  machinery  to  ad¬ 
vance  its  lumber  production.  The  type  of  saw  used  by 
the  company  was  a  double  band  horizontal  re-saw.*^ 
and  the  building  housing  this  expensive  machinery  was 
170  feet  by  256  feet,  with  rubberoid  roof;  its  power 
engines  were  housed  in  a  brick  and  steel  structure  with 
concrete  foundations  and  with  a  substantial  corrugated 
iron  roof.** 

It  is  evident  the  Great  Eastern  Lumber  Company 
had  ample  facilities  with  which  to  operate  an  enormous 
lumber  industry  and  lands  enough  to  furnish  timber 
for  its  mills  for  many  years ;  yet  the  company  failed  to 
meet  its  obligations  to  its  creditors.  Probably  the  out¬ 
standing  cause  of  its  failure  was  the  very  nature  of 
its  landed  holdings,  scattered  as  they  were  in  incon¬ 
venient  tracts  of  from  5  to  3,000  or  more  acres  over 
two  States.  The  great  expense  in  transporting  laborers 
and  timber  to  distant  mills  is  apparent. 
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In  April,  1914  the  Union  Trust  Company,  in  an  effort 
to  secure  the  payment  of  the  loan,  obtained  a  judgment 
against  the  Great  Eastern  Lumber  Company  for  a  large 
sum  of  money In  December,  1915  special  masters, 
appointed  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Great  Elastem 
Lumber  Company,  conveyed  that  company’s  interest  in 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  to  J.  P.  Mulherin  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  $217,000.**  These  interests  included  tim¬ 
ber  rights,  leases,  etc.,  to  approximately  81,000  acres 
of  land ;  the  personal  property  consisted  of  saw  mills, 
engines,  trucks,  tow  boats,  both  steam  and  gasoline, 
locomotive  logging  equipment,  and  other  items.** 

J.  P.  Mulherin’s  purpose  in  purchasing  the  vast  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  Great  Eastern  Lumber  Company  cannot  be 
readily  ascertained.  As  he  immediately  began  to  sell 
these  tracts  at  attractive  figures,  however,  it  is  probable 
that  his  intent  was  speculative.  Mulherin  exercised 
ownership  over  the  Colerain  lands  and  the  industrial 
improvements  thereon  from  December  21,  1915,  to 
March  4,  1916,  when  he  and  several  Savannah  men 
conveyed  to  the  Port  Wentworth  Terminal  Corporation 
of  New  York  all  right,  title,  interest,  claim,  and  de¬ 
mand,  held  by  them  in  these  lands.  The  sale  included 
500  acres  on  Argyle  Island,  700  acres  on  Onslow 
Island,  and  2,220  acres  on  the  mainland ;  this  acreage 
included  all  of  the  Colerain  lands,  except  the  Grange 
Tract.*^®  Also  included  were  all  of  the  sawmill  facilities, 
rairoads.  right  of  ways,  etc.,  which  had  been  conveyed 
to  Mulherin  by  the  special  masters  at  the  instance  of 
the  Courts  of  Chatham  County The  purchase  price 
was  $117,000.''* 

While  the  Colerain  and  Tweedside  portions  of  the 
old  Potter  lands  were  being  subjected  to  numerous 
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changes  of  ownerships,  industrial  improvements,  and 
legal  controversies,  the  Grange  tract,  then  owned  by 
the  Land  Company,  was  being  sold  off  in  small  tracts 
to  various  persons.  Some  of  the  purchasers  were  in¬ 
vestors  or  speculators ;  others  intended  to  build  homes 
on  their  land.  Most  of  this  latter  group  were  employed 
in  the  industrial  organizations  which  were  establishing 
themselves  in  this  vicinity. 

The  original  Grange  Tract  as  has  been  already 
stated,  consisted  of  529  acres.''*  In  1892  the  company 
made  its  first  sale  of  subdivided  lots.  The  purchaser 
was  George  W.  Hester  who  paid  $450.00  for  14.1 
acres.''^  The  remainder  of  the  lands  was  sold  from 
time  to  time  over  a  period  of  28  years,  as  follows: 
"Grange  Land  Company”  as  grantors,  to  Jacob  Turner, 
4.7  acres  $150.00;  to  William  A.  Hernandez,  8.8  acres, 
$200.00;  to  Charles  H.  Dorsett,  100.4  acres,  $2,000.00; 
to  John  H.  Estill,  135  acres,  $2,000.00;  to  Roderick 
Steele,  14.1  acresi  $525.00 ;  to  Sarah  A.  Brown,  5  acres, 
$150.00;  to  George  C.  Dotson,  9.1  acres,  $600.00;  to 
James  H.  Watson,  6.4  acres,  $150.00;  to  Aberdeen 
Russell,  55  acres,  $1,040.00;  to  Roderick  Steele,  135 
acres,  $1,437.97 ;  to  Allen  Cuthbert,  4  acres,  $100.00 ; 
to  Charles  M.  and  William  Russell,  20  acres,  $420.00 ; 
to  Charles  Kachanes,  5  acres,  $2,500.00.’'*  Sales 
amounted  to  523  acres  or  six  acres  less  than  the  acre¬ 
age  originally  purchased  by  the  Grange  Land  Com¬ 
pany  ;  the  sums  realized  from  these  sales  amounted  to 
$10,408.97,  giving  the  company  a  meagre  profit  of 
$408.97. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Port  Wentworth  Terminal  Cor¬ 
poration  in  purchasing  Colerain  intended  to  deal  in 
real  estate  exclusively,  for  shortly  after  it  acquired 
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the  plantation  it  conveyed  the  old  site,  buildings,  etc., 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Great  Eastern  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany,  to  the  Port  Wentworth  Lumber  Company  of 
Delaware.  The  duration  of  this  lease  was  for  a  term 
of  20  years."^* 

During  the  early  years  of  the  Port  Wentworth 
Terminal  Corporation’s  ownership,  disturbances  and 
wars  abroad  caused  local  marketing  conditions  to  rise 
sharply.  The  demand  for  general  southern  products 
became  so  pressing  that  an  immediate  increase  in 
manufacturing  facilities  was  necessary.  Many  corpora¬ 
tions  and  companies,  established  branch  factories  in 
the  vicinity  of  Savannah.  In  addition  there  appeared 
newly  incorporated  concerns  all  wanting  access  to  the 
most  advantageous  transportation  facilities  available. 
For  this,  as  has  already  been  stressed,  the  old  Colerain 
lands,  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  deep  river  channel 
and  with  a  network  of  railroads  already  operating  on 
its  mainland,  were  found  most  suitable.” 

Among  some  of  the  first  war-time  organizations  to 
settle  upon  this  acreage  were  the  Savannah  Sugar 
Refining  Corporation  which,  in  June,  1916,  purchased 
30.6  acres  from  the  Port  Wentworth  Terminal  Corpora¬ 
tion.*^*  In  November  of  the  same  year  the  Atlantic 
Paper  and  Pulp  Corporation,  another  New  York  con¬ 
cern  purchased  8  acres  from  the  Port  Wentworth 
Terminal  Corporation”  and  13.78  acres  from  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  &  Northwestern  Railway  paying  the  latter 
organization  $344.00  per  acre  for  its  interest.*®  In 
addition  to  several  less  important  concerns  that  settled 
on  the  Potter  lands  during  the  war  years,  the  Terry 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  a  New  York  concern,  pur¬ 
chased  approximately  162  acres*^  in  1918.  In  the  same 
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year  the  Savannah  Sugar  Refinery  increased  its  landed 
interests  to  approximately  80.6  acres.^ 

As  these  and  other  industrial  organizations  in  nearby 
localities  began  to  operate,  the  Port  Wentworth 
Terminal  Corporation  inaugurated  a  system  of  sub¬ 
division  development  to  accommodate  the  general  hous¬ 
ing  of  the  laboring  forces  of  these  organizations.  The 
principal  sites  were  two  choice  tracts  of  highland  con¬ 
venient  to  the  factory  centers,  called  Bonnybridge  and 
Crossgate  subdivision.  Many  of  the  lots  on  these  tracts 
were  quickly  subscribed.**  In  1920  the  Savannah 
Creosoting  Company  acquired  21.43  acres  from  the 
Port  Wentworth  Terminal  Corporation,*^  and  the 
Cuban  Atlantic  Transportation  Company  acquired  75 
acres.*® 

By  this  time,  however,  the  war  was  over  and  a 
general  econjomic  deflation  had  begun.  These  changes 
found  the  Port  Wentworth  Terminal  Corporation  in 
the  midst  of  developing  its  holdings  on  the  Savannah 
River.  In  Oct^'ber,  1920,  in  order  to  carry  on  its  in¬ 
tended  project,  it  borrowed  a  large  sum  of  money  from 
the  Equitable  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  giving  as 
security,  among  other  interests,  all  its  Potter  land  hold¬ 
ings,  improvements,  interest,  rights ;  excepting,  of 
course,  the  previously  acquired  holdings  of  other 
organizations  in  these  lands.** 

The  Port  Wentworth  Terminal  Corporation  never 
fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  its  heavy  incum¬ 
brances.  Therefore,  on  January  24,  1929,  by  virtue 
of  a  decree  in  equity  entitled  “foreclosure  and  sale,” 
which  issued  from  a  prior  judgment  of  $1,363,452.07, 
the  Ekiuitable  Trust  Company,  through  an  assigned 
special  master,  conveyed  all  interests  then  held  by  the 
Port  Wentworth  Terminal  Corporation  in  Colerain  to 
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Clair  A.  Warren.  He  immediately  assigned  his  interest 
to  the  Port  Wentworth  Company  of  Massachusetts,*^ 
which  held  Colerain  and  its  added  interests  until  1934. 

This  company,  too,  played  a  significant  role  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  character  and  uses  of  the  Cole- 
rain  land,  as  distinguished  from  its  uses  in  the  days  of 
the  Potters,  the  Meins,  and  the  Morels.  In  1933,  it 
conveyed  its  interests  in  Colerain  to  G.  W.  Hennessy, 
Jr.,  R.  W.  McDuffie,  R.  B.  Morris,  and  R.  M.  Hitch, 
Jr.,**  who  in  1933  incorporated  themselves  “under  the 
name  and  style  of  Port  Wentworth  Corporation."*® 
This  Company  continues  to  operate;  its  records  carry 
many  sales  of  greatly  improved  subdivision  lots,  fac¬ 
tory  sites,  and  railroad  right  of  ways.  Among  the  re¬ 
cent  purchasers  of  its  lands  is  the  National  Gypsum 
Company,*®  a  unit  of  a  New  York  concern  which  manu¬ 
factures  gypsum  plasters. 

Among  the  industrial  organizations  which  settled  on 
the  Colerain  lands  during  the  World  War,  several  en¬ 
joyed  only  a  brief  period  of  operation  before  general 
commercial  conditions  no  longer  warranted  their  con¬ 
tinuation.  Others,  among  which  the  Savannah  Sugar 
Refinery  is  outstanding,  remained  and  have  greatly 
expanded  both  in  industrial  and  intra-communal  signi¬ 
ficance.  The  Savannah  Sugar  Refinery’s  operations 
alone  are  of  great  importance  to  the  community.  Its 
weekly  payroll  to  employees  is  $51,000.  In  addition, 
the  company  utilizes  daily  1,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil  and 
8,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth.  Its  daily  disbursements 
in  custom  duties  on  imported  raw  sugar  amount  to 
$50,000.®* 

The  industrial  contributions  of  the  organizations 
operating  today  on  the  old  Colerain  plantation  lands, 
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as  compared  to  the  agricultural  contributions  of  James 
Potters’  day,  are  striking.  The  annual  community  value 
of  any  one  of  these  organizations  might  easily  over¬ 
shadow  that  of  all  Colerain  at  the  height  of  its  agri¬ 
cultural  prosperity  under  the  Potter  regime.  The  story 
of  Colerain  covers  200  years  of  changes  on  a  vast  tract 
of  land.  It  begins  with  semi-tropical  jungles  and  use¬ 
less,  unwanted  lowlands,  shifts  through  decades  of 
varied  development  and  progress,  and  Anally  reaches 
its  apex  of  economic  importance  at  the  present  time. 
Day  after  day  the  mighty  engines  of  these  industries 
turn  upon  the  forgotten  com  and  cotton  Aelds  of  Cole¬ 
rain.  Great  clouds  of  smoke  rise  from  the  black 
columns  which  mark  their  presence,  and  drift  lazily 
over  the  desolate  marshlands  where  once  grew  "Arst 
grade”  marketable  rice. 


ULRICH  BONNELL  PHILLIPS— THE  SOUTH’S 
FOREMOST  HISTORIAN 

By  Philip  Charles  Newman 


Four  decades  after  the  close  of  the  American  Civil 
War  saw  one  half  of  our  nation,  the  loser  in  that  bitter 
conflict,  either  neglected  or  misrepresented  in  the  fleld 
of  history.  The  vast  majority  of  American  writers  of 
history  were  Northerners,  and  the  reputation  of  Dixie 
received  as  powerful  blows  from  these  men  of  letters  as 
the  Southern  armies  had  received  from  the  guns  of 
Grant  and  Sherman.  Although  the  war  was  directed 
against  the  power  of  the  “Slavocracy,”  nobody  had 
studied  the  operation  of  this  economic  institution,  the 
slave  plantation,  with  anything  near  the  care  that  its 
importance  as  a  phenomenon  of  American  life  for 
over  three  hundred  years  merited. 

Even  the  standard  histories  of  our  country  many 
times  descended  to  a  “muckraking”  level  when  dis¬ 
cussing  the  slave  plantation  system.  A  shining  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  kind  of  writing  was  that  of  James  Ford 
Rhodes  who  attacked  slavery  savagely.  The  famous 
Chapter  IV  of  Volume  I  of  his  History  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850  reaches  the  peak  of 
vituperative  denunciation,  not  always  based  on  the 
best  sources.  Five  and  a  half  cents  a  day  was  all  that 
was  spent  on  the  slaves’  food.  Hours  were  brutally 
long.  Overseers  were  always  despotic  and  brutal. 
Negroes  were  often  overtaxed  to  the  point  of  per¬ 
manent  disability.  Slave  breeding  was  encouraged  as 
was  the  breeding  of  animals,  and  pregnant  female 
slave  were  whipped,  when  necessary.  There  were 
even  instances  of  Negroes  being  burned  at  the  stake 
after  they  had  committed  a  capital  crime.  Female 
slaves  were  the  concubines  of  their  white  masters. 
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“Uncle  Toms  Cabin”  was  no  exaggeration,  and  the 
truth  of  its  observations  was  admitted  even  by  Souther- 
ners.‘ 

J.  B.  McMaster  is  more  objective  than  Rhodes  in  his 
treatment  of  slavery,  always  careful  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  rule  and  the  exception,  but  his  matter-of-fact 
statements  are  often  just  as  damning  a  description  of 
the  “peculiar  institution”  of  the  South.  Floggings, 
branding,  notching  of  ears,  bites  of  bloodhounds,  chains 
and  fetters,  separation  of  families,  and  the  auction 
block,  are  all  depicted.*  These  Northern  historians,  like 
their  predecessors,  the  Northern  propagandists,  did  not 
subject  to  very  critical  examinations  those  sources  up¬ 
on  which  their  statements  were  based.  Their  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  Old  South  had  become  a  stereotype.  Books 
of  travel  written  by  travellers  in  the  South.*  (Northern 
and  British;  incidentally),  and  descriptions  of  mutila¬ 
tions  and  injuries  in  fugitive  slave  advertisements, 
constituted  almost  their  only  source.  Visiting  Southern 
archives  seemed  to  them  an  unnecessary,  if  not  dan¬ 
gerous,  undertaking.  It  was  much  easier,  and  in  the 
half-century  following  the  Civil  War,  more  “patriotic”, 
to  perpetuate  the  literature  of  the  abolitionists,  and  the 
melodrama  of  Mrs.  Stowe.  They  did  not  trouble  to 
ask,  “How  representative  is  this  abuse  ?”  Ten  isolated 
examples  of  torture  and  cruelty,  if  strung  in  a  row, 
were  to  them  an  unanswerable  argument  against  the 
“slavocracy”,  and  a  good  peg  on  which  to  hang  gener¬ 
alizations.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  good 
deal  of  suffering  and  abuse  under  the  slave-labor 
system  of  agriculture,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  other 
side  of  the  story,  the  defense,  had  not  been  given  a 
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Olmatad.  leaa  biaaed,  were  ahnoat  universally  quoted.  For  an  interesting  and 
vary  vivid  account  of  the  reaction  of  a  Northerner  to  the  rawhide  flogging 
of  a  young  colored  girl,  see  Olmatad,  The  Cotton  Kingdom  (New  York,  1862). 

n.  206-206. 
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fraction  of  the  space  (riven  to  the  attack.  This  is  the  fate 
of  destroyed  institutions;  after  their  destruction  their 
reputation  must  suffer  from  the  fact  that  their  history 
will  be  written  by  the  side  which  destroyed  them.  Thus 
the  Old  Regime  in  France  was  reviled  by  Taine  and 
others  after  the  French  Revolution,  until  De  Tocquville 
showed  that  it  was  not  half  as  bad  as  previous  his¬ 
torians  had  made  it  out  to  be.  A  similar  role  was  to 
be  played  by  Phillips. 

As  far  as  one  can  gather  from  the  written  records, 
the  life  of  Ulrich  B.  Phillips  was  that  of  the  average 
American  college  professor.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  exciting  adventures,  grand  acquaintances, 
eccentricities,  or  perversions.  His  name  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  annals  of  politics  or  war.  His  invasions  of 
the  field  of  journalism  were  in  the  realm  of  book  re¬ 
views.  In  short,  our  emphasis  must  be  on  the  man’s 
work,  not  his  life,  or  this  paper  would  have  to  be  very 
short  indeed. 

On  November  4, 1877,  while  his  beloved  Georgia  was 
in  the  throes  of  Reconstruction,  Ulysses  Bonnell  Phil¬ 
lips  was  bom  in  the  little  Georgia  town  of  La  Grange. 
His  mother’s  family,  of  Virginia  origin,  was  related  to 
William  L.  Yancey  and  Joseph  E.  Brown,  leaders  in 
secession  and  the  Confederacy.  His  father  belonged  to 
what  may  be  called  the  ante-bellum  yeoman  group  of 
the  South.  Tradition  has  it  that  when  the  Phillips 
home  was  burned  by  the  soldiers  of  Sherman’s  army 
a  secretary  was  the  only  article  of  furniture  rescued 
from  the  flames.  This  secretary  was  used  by  Phillips 
in  his  writing  and  research,  and  one  can  imagine  what 
memories  the  association  evoked.  At  the  age  of  twelve, 
while  young  Ulysses  was  attending  the  Tulane  Prepra- 
tory  School  in  New  Orleans,  his  companions  did  not 
cease  to  remind  him  of  the  “damnyankee”  odor  of  his 
Christian  name.  Phillips  finally  revolted  and  changed 
Ulysses  to  Ulrich,  in  order  to  preserve  the  same  initial. 
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The  lot  of  Southern  lads  named  Phillip  must  have 
been  a  hard  one  at  this  time !  These  anecdotes  illustrate 
the  fact  that  Phillips  was  very  consciously  a  Souther¬ 
ner  in  thought  as  well  as  in  birth/ 

In  1893  Phillips  matriculated  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  where  he  read  so  hard  that  he  had  to  leave 
for  a  time  because  of  excessive  eyestrain.  From  his  Alma 
Mater  he  received  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  in  1897,  and 
his  M.  A.  two  years  later.  His  record  was  of  such 
excellence  that  he  was  appointed  tutor  at  the  university 
while  a  graduate  student  there.® 

The  next  stop  for  Phillips  was  Columbia  University’s 
Faculty  of  Political  Science,  where  Professor  Dunning’s 
seminars  in  Southern  history  were  ot  especial  interest 
to  young  scholars  from  that  section.  However,  Profes¬ 
sor  Dunning’s  emphasis  on  political  and  constitutional 
history  was'  not  what  the  future  economic  historian 
wanted.  The  manner  in  which  Phillips  earned  his 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  at  Columbia  is  the  dream 
of  every  graduate  student.  His  dissertation,®  Georgia 
and  State  Rights  was  awarded  the  Justin  Winsor  prize 
of  the  American  Historical  Association,  an  accolade  of 
scholarly  recognition.  Now  he  was  ready  to  embark 
on  his  teaching  career. 

The  year  1902  saw  him  at  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  as  an  instructor.  Among  his  colleagues  were 
Frederick  Jackson  Turner  and  Richard  T.  Ely.  Both 
of  these  men  tended  to  turn  his  interest  to  the  economic 
side  of  history.  In  1908,  Phillip  went  to  Tulane  as  a 
full-hedged  Professor  of  History.  There  he  taught  for 
three  years,  when  he  transferred  to  the  University  of 

4.  The  aoureee  used  in  thia  stody  reserdiitK  the  facte  of  Phillipa’  life  and 
peraonalitr  are:  Wood  Gray,  “Ulrieh  Bonnell  Phillips.”  in  W.  T.  Hntehinaon. 
ed..  The  Afaretie  W.  Jenugan  Eitagt  in  American  Hittoriographp  (Chicago. 
1937),  SS4>S78.  and  Fred  Lemdon.  “Ulrich  Bonnell  Phillipa.”  in  the  Jonmal 
of  Sonthom  HMory,  V,  3  (Augu^  1939). 

6.  Phillips  continued  to  win  academic  honors  while  at  (Columbia,  holding  the 
Univeraitj  Fellowship  in  History  and  the  SchiS  Fellowship  in  Political 
Science,  during  his  stay  at  that  institution. 

6.  Two  chapters  of  thia  study,  on  early  political  parties  in  Georgia,  con¬ 
stituted  his  Master’s  essay  at  the  Unieersity  of  Georgia  in  1899. 
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Michigan.  It  was  at  Ann  Arbor  that  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  of  his  years  of  scholarship  were  spent.  By  this 
time  he  was  married,  and  his  home  at  Ann  Arbor  was 
noted  for  its  fine  hospitality.  It  was  a  center  for  ear¬ 
nest  students  of  history. 

Phillips’  long  teaching  career  at  Michigan  covered 
the  seventeen  years  between  1912  and  1929,  when  he 
was  called  to  Yale.  It  was  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
sojourn  at  the  Ann  Arbor  institution  that  he  reached 
the  zenith  of  his  historical  powers.  In  his  earlier  years 
as  an  instructor,  he  had  taught  the  great  variety  of 
courses  expected  of  a  young  instructor,  venturing  into 
Continental  European  and  English  history  while  at 
Wisconsin,  and  even  offering  a  course  on  the  origins  of 
the  World  War  at  Michigan  for  several  years  after 
the  close  of  that  conflict.’  But  his  love  had  always 
been  Southern  economic  history  and  it  was  in  that  field 
that  he  did  the  bulk  of  his  research.  1929  was  a  ban¬ 
ner  year  for  Phillips.  His  Life  and  Labor  in  the  Old 
SotUh  received  the  award  by  Little  Brown  and  Company 
for  the  best  unpublished  work  on  American  history. 
A  cash  prize  of  $2500  accompanied  the  award.  In  the 
same  year  the  Albert  Kahn  Foundation  tendered  him 
one  of  their  fellowships,  carrying  a  handsome  stipend, 
for  a  year  of  foreign  travel.  The  call  to  the  ivy  towers 
of  Yale  came  in  the  same  year  also.  His  reputation 
now  seemed  to  rest  on  very  solid  foundations. 

Phillips  did  not  take  up  his  teaching  duties  at  Yale 
for  over  a  year,  which  time  was  spent  in  travelling 
around  the  world  on  the  Kahn  Fellowship.  He  de¬ 
termined  to  spend  considerable  time  in  Africa  in  order 
to  study  the  Negro  in  his  native  haunts.  Some  results 
and  conclusions  of  this  study  were  subsequently  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  magazine  article.^  Plantation  economics 

7.  Wood  Gray,  op.  eU..  867.  Gray’t  loarcc*  are  the  catalosuee  of  theee  instita- 
tiona  for  the  year*  that  PhiUlpa  waa  on  their  ataUf. 

8.  "AaandeUuuC'*  in  rolo  Bopiow,  XX  (Deeonber,  IMO),  298-818. 
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in  lands  other  than  his  native  America  was  another  sub¬ 
ject  of  great  interest  to  Phillips. 

The  year  in  which  he  returned  to  his  duties  at  Yale 
was  full  of  both  honor  and  tragedy.  In  1931  he  was 
made  director  of  graduate  studies  in  history  at  Yale 
only  to  And  that  a  cancerous  growth  had  progressed  too 
far  for  treatment.  He  determined  to  run  the  race 
to  the  very  end,  meeting  his  classes  the  day  before  his 
death.  In  January,  1934,  ended  a  life  that  had  ac¬ 
complished  much  in  the  held  of  scholarship  and  had 
promised  even  more. 

In  apearance  Philips  was  tall  and  well-built.  His 
personality  was  pleasant  and  he  was  very  generous 
with  both  his  time  and  his  valuable  collection  of 
materials.  It  was  not  until  late  in  his  career  that  he 
was  permiUed  to  devote  most  of  his  time  to  graduate 
students  and  as  a  result  he  did  not  have  a  hand  in  the 
development  of  young  scholars  to  the  extent  that  one 
might  desire. 

It  was  as  a  writer  that  Phillips  gained  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  Five  books,  four  volumes  of  edited  documents, 
fifty-five  articles,  and  almost  fifty  books  reviews  fiowed 
from  his  facile  pen.®  Many  of  the  articles  and  reviews 
were  contributed  to  periodicals  of  the  standing  of  the 
American  Historical  Review  and  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly. 

At  first  Phillip’s  chief  interest  was  that  of  politics, 
especially  of  ante-bellum  Georgria*  This  topic  was 
covered  by  both  his  master’s  essay  and  his  doctoral 
dissertation,  “Georgia  and  States  Rights,’’  which  at- 

t.  ThU  study  does  not  intend  to  discuss  sU  of  Phillips’  writinss,  numy  of 
which  are  repetitious  in  resard  to  subiect,  conclusion,  and  sources.  The 
plan  has  been  followed  of  siving  a  brief  summary  of  the  writer’s  life,  then  a 
iWiew  of  his  principal  works,  and  finally  a  summary  and  eraluation  of  the 
latter.  Those  who  deside  a  full  list  of  Phillips’  published  writings  should 
consult  Eyerett  EL  Edwards  comp.  "A  Bibliography  of  the  Writings  of 
Professor  Ulrich  Bonne!  Phillips,”  in  Agrie^UunU  Hiitory,  VIII  (October. 
19S4),  199>218,  or  D.  H,  Potter,  Jr.,  "A  Bibliography  of  the  Printed  Writings 
of  Ulrich  Bonnell  Dilips”,  in  Georgia  Historic  Quarterly,  XVIII,  S 
(September.  1984).  270-888. 
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tempts  to  trace  the  political  history  of  the  author’s 
native  state  from  the  American  Revolution  to  the  Civil 
War,  an  ambitious  undertaking  for  an  historical  de¬ 
but.  Even  in  such  a  subject  as  the  development  of 
pre-Civil  War  parties  in  the  South,  Phillips  leaned  to 
an  economic  interpretation,  which,  incidentally,  marks 
almost  all  of  his  work.  His  conclusion  is  that,  under 
different  names  and  leaders,  political  divisions  in  Geor¬ 
gia  were  the  same  for  over  fifty  years,  due  to  economic 
factors  caused  by  soil  fertility  differences  in  the  several 
sections  of  the  state.  This  fact  is  graphically  brought 
out  by  the  use  of  a  series  of  maps  showing  the  cor¬ 
relation  of  political  belief  and  economic  status.  The 
work  is  remarkable  more  for  thoroughness  and  ex¬ 
haustiveness  of  research  than  for  brilliance  of  his¬ 
torical  exposition.  Phillips’  writing  style  was  still  in 
the  stage  of  painful  development.  But  the  ground, 
large  as  it  was,  was  very  well  covered  and  the  opus  was 
a  solid  contribution  to  American  history.  As  noted 
before,  the  Justin  Winsor  prize  of  the  American  His¬ 
torical  Association  was  awarded  to  Phillips  for  this 
book. 

The  best  parts  of  the  volume  are  those  in  which  the 
Tumerian  thesis  is  applied  and  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  Phillips’  use  of  maps  at  every  possible  opportunity 
was  influenced  by  Turner,  who  had  much  the  same 
predilection  for  graphic  presentation.  Only  four  pages 
are  devoted  to  slavery  and  the  plantation  system.  The 
reader  will  find  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  relations 
between  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  Indian  tribes 
within  her  borders  very  interesting  reading.  All  in 
all,  it  was  a  dissertation  which  indicated  that  its  writer 
had  mastered  the  art  of  research,  showed  great  promise 
for  the  future  scholar,  and  demonstrated  that  Phillips, 
in  his  own  words,  was  destined  to  delve  rather  than  to 
soar.  His  was  not  to  be  the  history  written  “in  the 
grand  manner.” 
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The  Southern  historian’s  next  book  was  a  venture  into 
the  difficult  field  of  political  biogn*aphy.  Entitled,  The 
Life  of  Robert  Tombs,^^  it  was  a  continuation  of  the 
themes  stated  in  his  doctoral  dissertation  and  was  an 
offshoot  of  Phillips’  previous  experience  in  editing  the 
correspondence  of  Toombs,  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
and  Howell  Cobb,  prominent  Georgia  political  figure 
of  the  ante-bellum  era.“  This  volume  reveals  Phillips’ 
intimate  knowledge  of  Georgia  politics,  but  falls 
short  of  modem  standards  of  historical  biography. 
Perhaps  Toombs’  real  stature  was  not  of  the  height 
which  merits  a  biography.  Apart  from  short  sketches 
which  he  later  contributed  to  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography,  it  was  Phillips’  first  and  last  biographical 
effort.^*  It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  good  biographer  have 
an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  source  material  and  a 
penchant  for  organization ;  a  gift  for  psychological  in¬ 
sight  and  a  capacity  for  resurrecting  a  character  are 
of  equal  importance. 

Transportation  in  the  ante-bellum  South  occupied  a 
position  in  Phillips’  interests  distinctly  subordinate  to 
Southern  politics  and  the  plantation  system,  but  at 
least  one  of  his  contributions  in  this  field  is  worthy  of 
note.  This  is  A  History  of  Transportation  in  the  Eastern 
Cotton  Belt  to  1860,^*  which  is  a  consolidation  of  several 
preceding  magazine  articles  in  the  same  field.  In  his 
preface  Phillips  states  that  “the  captains  of  industry 
and  the  captains  of  transportation  rank  in  substantial 
importance  near  the  political  leaders  of  similar  merit 
and  service’’  and  that  “the  promotive  campaigns  for 
‘internal  improvements’  bear  as  much  significance  in 
the  general  development  of  the  nation  as  do  many  of 
the  campaigns  of  president-making.’’  The  title  of  the 


10. 

11. 

iz. 

It. 


New  York.  lOlt. 

“The  Corrapondenee  of  Robert  Toorabe.  Alezender  H.  Sterena.  and  Howell 
Cobb,  1844-1882”,  Amarioan  Hittorical  Aatodation  Raport,  1911,  (Washington 
1918),  II.  1-759.  .  „  ^ 

These  contributions  were  shcart  biograpbies  of  A.  H.  Stephens  and  Robert 
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New  York,  1908. 
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book  is  pretentious,  since  the  author  confines  himself 
to  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  The  development  of 
transportation  in  the  states  of  Alabama  and  North 
Carolina  is  neglected,  so  that  the  volume  does  not  cover 
the  region  that  its  title  suggests.  The  history  of  trans¬ 
portation  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  is  traced  from 
colonial  days  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
array  of  sources  quoted  is  imposing.  However  the  great 
emphasis  is  on  the  years  between  1825-1860,  six  out 
of  nine  chapters  being  devoted  to  this  period.  It  depicts 
the  desperate  attempts  of  Charleston  to  maintain  her 
commercial  supremacy  by  a  system  of  internal  improve¬ 
ments,  independent  of  federal  aid  and  of  her  conflicts 
with  Savannah  and  other  aspiring  cities.  The  idea  of 
several  geographic  Souths,  seven  major  regions  to  be 
exact,  instead  of  The  South,  is  presented  by  Phillips  in 
this  and  later  works.  His  conclusion  is  that  by  1860 
the  South  had  a  transportation  system  adequate  for 
its  ordinary  needs.  Several  of  these  early  Southern 
railroads  were  interesting.  At  the  time  of  its  com¬ 
pletion  the  Charleston  and  Hamburg  was  “the  longest 
railroad  in  the  world.”  The  Western  and  Atlantic  rail¬ 
road  of  Georgia  was  the  most  important  example  of  a 
state  owned  and  operated  railroad  in  American  history. 

However  it  was  not  the  field  of  politics  nor  that  of 
transportation  that  made  Phillips’  reputation  as  a  his¬ 
torian  of  the  South.  Rather  it  was  two  books  and  many 
articles  on  the  plantation  and  its  accompanying  system 
of  slavery  which  gained  him  recognition.  Although 
he  had  written  magazine  articles  in  this  field  as  far 
back  as  1903,  it  was  not  until  he  undertook  the  editing 
of  two  volumes  of  the  Documentary  History  of  American 
Industrial  Society^*  that  he  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
best  work.  This  work  was  undertaken  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Industrial  Re- 

14.  PlanUUion  attd  FrontUr  DoeumtnU,  1649-186S  (Vols.  I  and  II  of  J.  R. 

Commons  et  •!..  A  Documentary  Hittory  of  American  Induetrial  Society 

(Clerdand.  1909.) 
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search,  headed  by  Richard  T.  Ely.  Phillips’  introduc¬ 
tion  of  some  thirty  pages  is  very  illuminating.  In  de¬ 
fining  the  meaning  of  the  term  “plantation,”  which  at 
one  time  was  synonymous  with  “colony,”  the  editor 
says:  “A  plantation  was  a  unit  in  agricultural  indus¬ 
try  in  which  the  laboring  force  was  of  considerable 
size,  the  work  was  divided  among  groups  of  laborers 
who  worked  in  routine  under  supervision,  and  the 
primary  purposes  was  in  each  case  the  production  of 
a  special  staple  commodity  for  sale.  The  laborers  were 
generally  in  a  status  of  bondage.”**  This  unit  was 
distinct  from  either  a  farm  or  a  factory.  In  the  two 
volumes  the  documents  are  permitted  to  speak  for 
themselves,  and  they  cover  a  wealth  of  topics;  planta¬ 
tion  supplies  and  factorage,  overseers,  indented  labor, 
slave  labor,  the  slave  trade,  fugitive  slaves,  slave  con¬ 
spiracies  and  crime,  Negro  qualities,  free  Negroes, 
“poor  whites,”  immigrants,  migration,  frontier  society, 
frontier  industry,  public  regulation  of  industry,  and 
town  laborers.  These  materials  are  drawn  from  four 
main  sources:  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  and 
manuscript  records,  both  public  and  private.  The  em¬ 
barrassment  of  debt,  the  heavy  interest  rates,  careless 
use  of  credit  are  all  faithfully  portrayed.  Phillips’  hunt 
for  the  materials  in  these  volumes  led  him  into  many 
an  obscure  nook  and  cranny  of  the  South,  the  attics 
of  whose  ancestral  homes  found  him  a  frequent  visitor. 

The  year  1918  saw  these  edited  documents  appear 
in  narrative  and  expository  form  in  a  book  which  was 
the  sharpest  attack  that  the  Northern  school  of  writers 
on  slavery  had  received.**  Phillips  presents  a  massive 
array  of  facts  culled  from  exhaustive  digging  in  the 
sources  and  lets  them  speak  for  themselves.  After 
tracing  the  introduction  of  Negro  slavery  into  America 

15.  IhU..  I.  Tt. 

16.  Ammitan  Negro  Slavorg.  A  Survog  of  the  Supplg,  SmjiUntmmU  and  Con¬ 
trol  of  Negro  Labor  ae  Determined  bg  the  Planta^on  Regime  (Ntw  York, 
IMS.) 
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and  its  susequent  development,  he  takes  up  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  slave  plantation  at  its  height.  The  em¬ 
phasis  is  as  much  on  the  plans  and  requirements  of 
plantation  industry  as  on  slavery  itself.  In  one  respect 
this  was  a  good  plan,  as  it  filled  in  a  large  gap  in  the 
existing  literature  on  the  economic  history  of  the  South, 
none  of  which  treated  the  actual  operation  of  the 
plantation  system  very  intensively.  However,  it  seems 
that,  whether  consciously  or  otherwise,  Phillips  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  causing  the  pendulum  to  swing  a  bit  too  far 
the  other  way.  It  was  too  strong  a  defense  for  an  in¬ 
stitution  which  all  civilized  men  should  join  in  con¬ 
demning.  In  an  indirect  manner  it  is  indicated  that  the 
relations  between  white  and  Negro  in  the  South  were 
cordial  as  long  as  the  latter  acquiesced  in  their  dis¬ 
tinctly  subordinate  status.  The  contention  is  that  the 
slaves  had  faith  in  the  “ruling  race.”  Another  con¬ 
clusion  of  Phillips  is  that  the  slaves  were  not  over¬ 
worked,  nor  were  abuses  and  cruel  whippings  the  rule. 
Of  course  there  were  exceptions,  but,  asks  Phillips, 
was  that  unusual  in  any  situation?  In  this  writer’s 
opinion,  Phillips’  worst  sin  is  that  of  omission.  For 
example  little  space  is  devoted  to  the  internal  slave 
trade,  important  as  this  feature  was,  perhaps  because 
some  of  its  more  sordid  features  would  be  destructive 
to  Phillips’  pet  thesis. 

American  Negro  Slavery  is  a  cleverly  built-up  mosaic 
of  detail  rather  than  an  interpretive  synthesis  of  the 
history  of  the  plantation  regime,  and  its  writing  style 
is  too  solid  and  meaty  for  the  average  reader.  At  the 
end  of  the  book  Phillips  makes  a  warm  plea  to  the 
reader  to  pay  little  attention  to  statutes  themselves  or 
the  rantings  of  abolitionists  in  trying  to  form  a  true 
picture  of  the  ante-bellum  South.  He  says,  in  part: 
“It  is  therefore  to  the  letters,  journals,  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  records  of  private  persons  dwelling  in  the  regime, 
and  by  their  practices,  molding  it  more  powerfully  than 
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legislatures  and  courts  combined,  that  the  main  re¬ 
course  for  intimate  knowledge  must  be  had.  .  .  .  The 
government  of  slaves  was  for  the  ninety  and  nine  by 
men,  and  only  for  the  hundredth  by  laws.  There  were 
injustice,  oppression,  brutality  in  the  regime, — but 
where  in  the  struggling  world  are  these  absent  ?  There 
were  also  gentleness,  kind-hearted  friendship  and 
mutual  loyalty  to  a  degree  hard  for  him  to  believe  who 
regards  the  system  with  a  theorist’s  eye  and  a  partisan 
squint.”” 

This  volume  brought  both  praise  and  censure  on 
Phillips.  It  indicated  that  he  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
sources  in  his  held  that  only  a  lifetime  of  investigation 
could  give,  and  one  that  was  equalled  by  no  other 
historian.  The  Negro  intelligentsia  and  several  North¬ 
ern  historians  who  were  still  “fighting  the  Civil  War” 
thought  that  he  had  let  his  partisanship  run  away  with 
his  scholarship.  To  them,  the  book  was  a  “white-wash” 
of  the  Old  Regime  in  Dixie.^* 

It  was  not  until  1929,  eleven  years  later,  that  Phillips 
wrote  the  magnus  opus  which  brought  him  wide-spread 
recognition,  his  Life  and  Labor  in  the  Old  South.^*  The 
book  really  covered  much  the  same  ground  and  used 
most  of  the  identical  sources  as  his  American  Negro 
Slavery,  but  its  conclusions  were  toned  down  and  the 
writing  style  made  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
a  publishing  company’s  manuscript  contest  Also  the 
outlook  was  changed  to  a  consideration  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  South  as  a  whole  rather  than  the  plantation 
run  by  slave  labor,  although  considerable  space  is  given 
to  the  latter. 

The  philosophy  of  the  book  is  refreshing,  and  the 
presentation  clear  and  pungent.  No  “swords  and  roses” 

17.  P.  614. 

18.  See  eepeeielly  the  onfaeMreble  review  by  the  Nesro  hUtorlan.  W.  E.  B. 
Du  Boia  in  Amertee*  PoUtietl  Setenee  Bevteto,  Novemhor.  1918.  p.  728  iu 
which  the  book  U  called  a  ‘diaappoiatment.* 

19.  Boaton,  1989. 
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nor  “have  a  mint-julep,  kunnel?”  for  Phillips!  Con¬ 
sider  the  following  paragraph  on  the  ancestry  of  many 
Southerners,  which  is  a  fine  bit  of  realism  and  actuality : 

For  many  years  indentured  servants  comprised  the  main  btilk 
of  immigration  to  Virginia,  and  to  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  as 
well.  The  personnel  of  course,  was  mostly  of  the  lower  class  in 
society,  though  the  middle  class  had  many  representatives,  and 
occasionally  gentlefolk  would  indenture  themselves  or  their 
children,  whether  from  impoverishment  or  to  gain  apprenticeship 
in  colonial  industry.  ...  In  consequence,  any  community  depending 
upon  indentured  labor  must  needs  create  as  a  by-product  a  mass 
of  “plain  folk”  with  little  or  no  pretension  of  polish  to  form  the 
bulk  of  the  population.^ 

Phillips  states  that  the  only  Southern  tradition  car¬ 
ried  over  from  ante-bellum  days  is  that  spirit  of 
humanity  which  softened  the  institution  of  slavery. 
Also  he  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
several  Souths,  each  with  its  own  peculiar  history  and 
traditions. 

The  work  constituted  the  first  attempt  at  a  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  Southern  development  in  its  entirety. 
It  is  a  description  of  resources,  people  and  work,  and 
it  is  the  writer’s  opinion  that  Phillips  succeeds  mar¬ 
vellously  in  the  difficult  task  of  resurrecting  a  by-gone 
era.  The  effect  is  aided  by  the  profuse  use  of  pictures. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  climate  and  soil  of  the 
different  sections  of  “the  land  of  Dixie,”  as  he  calls  it, 
the  dominant  factors  in  colonization  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  movement  into  the  Western  and  lower 
regions  of  the  South  are  considered.  Next  are  dis¬ 
cussed  the  great  staples,  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco, 
slavery  and  slave  labor,  overseers,  and  a  description  of 
typical  plantations  in  various  parts  of  the  South. 

The  position  of  the  overseer  and  his  importance  are 
made  clear.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  plantation  while 
the  owner  was  away.  Generally  a  representative  of 


20.  Phillips,  Li/s  and  Labor  in  tha  Old  South,  22,  24. 
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the  “poor-white”  class,  he  knew  little  of  scientific  farm¬ 
ing.  Changes  were  frequent  and  salaries  small.  The 
extent  to  which  the  overseers  were  replaced  by  drivers 
or  foremen,  chosen  from  among  the  slaves,  is  not  dia* 
cussed. 

As  might  be  expected  when  so  large  a  theme  is 
covered  in  so  few  pages,  the  lacuna  are  many.  Only 
one  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  nonslave-holding  popu¬ 
lation,  which  constituted  over  three-fourths  of  the  total 
population  of  whites  in  1860.  Cotton,  woolen,  and 
grain  mills,  stores,  and  mines,  operated  by  non-slave 
labor  are  given  little  or  no  consideration.  The  position 
and  contributions  of  the  free  Negro  is  given  little  at¬ 
tention,  while  their  shortcomings  are  magnified.  After 
all,  however,  it  is  hard  to  deny  that  no  other  historical 
work  covers'that  same  subject  as  well. 

From  the  sum  total  of  his  writings  what  can  we  say 
are  Professor  Phillips’  conclusions  on  the  slave  planta¬ 
tion  system  ?  First  he  considers  the  Negro  as  but  little 
removed  from  a  state  of  savagery  at  the  time  he  was 
imported  to  America.  To  force  him  to  labor  under 
routine  and  to  bring  at  least  part  of  the  civilizing  force 
of  white  control  to  bear  upon  him,  slavery  was  neces¬ 
sary.  Until  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  slavery  had 
become  an  unprofitable  investment  due  to  the  decreas¬ 
ing  importance  of  the  tobacco  crop,  but  afterwards  it 
was  considered  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the 
cotton  kingdom.  The  discrepancy  between  demand  and 
the  supply  of  Negroes  gave  rise  to  high  prices.  The 
number  of  blacks  was  comparatively  inelastic,  and  for¬ 
eign  importations  were  cut  off  by  the  prohibition  of 
the  African  slave  trade  in  1808.  The  slave  supply  thus 
depended  on  the  birth  rate  of  the  native  Negroes, 
which  did  not  equal  the  expansion  rate  of  the  planta¬ 
tion  system  itself  into  the  Lower  and  Western  South. 
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As  has  been  previously  suggested  Phillips’  work  has 
been  severely  criticized  by  Northern  and  Negro  his¬ 
torians.  Frederic  Bancroft  takes  him  to  task  for  over¬ 
looking,  willfully  or  otherwise,  the  evils  of  internal 
slave  trading  in  the  Old  South,  with  the  accompanying 
slave-breeding  and  the  sordid  auction-block.**  Negroes 
have  little  regard  for  the  writings  of  Phillips.  In  a 
letter  to  the  present  writer  Carter  G.  Woodson,  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Negro  History,  says : 

However,  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  heard  one  of  them 
[Negro  historians]  speak  of  Phillips’  work  in  a  complimentary 
fashion.  The  impression  I  have  is  that  they  consider  him  the  fear¬ 
less  pro-slavery  champion  of  the  South  and  its  institutions.^^ 

The  unfavorable  review  of  American  Negro  Slavery 
by  Du  Bois  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  the  Journal 
of  Negro  History  would  not  even  notice  the  book  enough 
to  review  it.  But  in  that  journal’s  review  of  Life  and 
Lal>or  in  the  Old  South,  there  is  this  statement: 

Professor  Phillips  has  risen  to  high  levels  of  historiography  in 
his  style  and  organization.  His  sources  are  exceptionally  good  and 
he  has  handled  them  well.  .  .  .  No  student  of  the  history  of  the 
South  can  afford  to  miss  Life  and  Labor.  He  must  keep  in  mind, 
however  that  Phillips  is  a  disciple  of  the  color  line  and  a  staunch 
defender  of  the  faith  of  the  Old  South.28 

In  1932  Phillips  gave  a  series  of  lectures  at  North¬ 
western  University  on  the  Harris  Foundation,  which 
he  called  “The  Course  of  the  South  to  Secession.’’  These 
lectures  were  Phillips’  most  important  attempt  at  inter¬ 
pretive  writing.  After  the  death  of  Phillips,  Professor 
E.  Merton  Coulter  of  the  University  of  Georgia  edited 
them,  added  an  interpretative  magazine  article,  and 
had  them  published  in  book  form.**  In  the  introduction. 
Professor  Coulter  says,  “It  is  generally  agreed  that  no 

21.  Se«  eapeeially  hit  Slave  Trading  in  the  Old  South  (Baltimore,  19S1),  24, 
208  n»  286  n. 

22.  Private  communication,  December  12,  1989. 

28.  Review  in  Journal  of  Negro  Hietorg,  XIV,  586. 

24.  E.  Merton  Coulter,  ed..  The  Couree  of  the  South  to  Seeeeeion  (New  York, 
1989).  The  included  masaxine  article  ia  “The  Central  Theme  of  Southern 
History”,  first  published  in  the  Ameriean  Hietorioal  Review,  XXXIV, 
(October,  1928),  80-48. 
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one  had  a  more  thorough  knowledge  and  a  keener  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  ante-bellum  South  than  Ulrich  Bonnell 
Phillips."^  Whatever  one  may  say  about  the  ‘more 
thorough  knowledge,’  there  can  be  no  argument  about 
the  ‘keener  appreciation.’  Scientific  though  he  might 
be  in  his  research,  Phillips  was  a  Southern  Nationalist 
in  spirit.  He  loved  both  the  Old  South  and  its  successor, 
and  he  understood  the  problems  that  confronted  their 
people.  This  nationalism  need  not  make  a  bad  his¬ 
torian.  One  need  only  look  at  the  German,  Von 
Trieschke,  or  the  Englishman,  John  Richard  Green,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  ardent  nationalism,  undisguised, 
can  breathe  a  spirit  and  feeling  into  a  book  that  is 
foreign  to  the  “on  the  other  hand’’  school  of  writing. 
The  Southern  point  of  view  has  as  much  right  to  be 
heard  as  the  disparaging  remarks  against  the  “Bour¬ 
bons’’  made  by  such  ardent  Democrats  as  the  Boston 
Brahmins  and  Adolph  Hitler.  And  if  Phillips’  over- 
reachings  cause  Bancrofts  to  write  books  in  refutation, 
so  much  the  better  for  historical  scholarship.  The  grand 
total  may  finally  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 
Phillips  did  not  pull  his  punches.  To  him  a  spade  was 
a  spade  and  a  Negro  a  Negro. 

The  following  passage  on  the  free  Negro  may  partly 
explain  the  antipathy  of  Negro  historians  towards 
Phillips:  “Unable  to  find  a  comfortable  niche  in  the 
white  man’s  world,  their  high  ratio  of  pauperism  and 
criminality  made  them  a  special  nuisance  in  the  cities 
of  the  North,  while  their  very  presence  in  the  South, 
unobtrusive  as  it  might  be  gave  irksome  anxiety  to  the 
guardians  of  the  public  safety.’’** 

This  situation,  coupled  with  the  example  of  Toussaint 
L’Overture’s  successful  revolt  in  Haiti  plus  such  revolts 
as  Nat  Turner’s,  explained  the  harsh  Black  Godes  of 
many  Southern  States.  In  his  magazine  article  Phillips 
goes  farther  and  says  that  the  theme  that  runs  through 

26.  Ihid.,  vii. 

26.  Coulter,  op.  e»(.,  9S. 
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all  Southern  history  is  the  determination  to  keep  the 
Negro  “in  his  place.”  Says  Phillips: 

But  by  Southern  hypothesU,  exalted  into  a  creed,  Negroes  in 
the  mass  were  incompetent  for  any  good  political  purpose  and  by 
reason  of  their  inexperience  and  racial  unwisdom  were  likely  to 
prove  subversive.  To  remove  the  temptation  to  white  politicians 
to  lead  negroes  to  the  polls  again,  “white  primaries”  were  insti¬ 
tuted  to  control  nominations,  educational  requirements  for  the 
suffrage  were  inserted  in  the  state  constitutions.  .  . 

He  concludes  by  castigating  the  Federal  Government 
for  not  giving  more  effective  aid  to  the  South  in  their 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem : 

The  sentiments  and  symbols  have  not  been  wholly  divorced  from 
reason.  When  California  whites  made  extravagant  demands  in 
fear  that  her  3  percent  of  Japanese  might  increase  to  4  and 
capture  the  business  of  “the  Coast,”  Congress  responded  as  if  it 
were  an  appendage  of  the  state  legislature.  But  white  Southerners 
when  facing  problems  real  or  fancied  concerning  the  10,000,000 
Negroes  in  their  midst  ctm  look  to  the  federal  authorities  for  no 
more  at  best  than  a  tacit  acquiescence  in  what  their  state  govern¬ 
ments  may  do.^s 

One  can  at  least  admire  Phillips’  candidness.  But 
Northerners  may  resent  his  reference  to  “John  Brown’s 
murders  on  Pottawatomie  Creek.”** 

Phillips  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  the  Civil 
War  was  in  many  ways  the  result  of  much  political 
blundering  on  both  sides.  To  him  it  was  no  “irrepres¬ 
sible  conflict.”  Most  historians  now  agree  that  this 
costly  struggle  may  well  have  been  avoided. 

In  trying  to  give  a  final  evaluation  of  Phillips’  work, 
one  must  consider  the  fact  that  his  writing,  like  all 
history,  must  stand  the  stem  test  of  time.  So  far  it 
has.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  entire  outlook  of 
our  historians  on  the  institutions  of  the  ante-bellum 
South  has  undergone  a  profound  change  as  a  direct 
result  of  Phillips’  unceasing  probing  of  the  available 


27.  Coulter,  op.  ett.,  166. 
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records.  While  he  was  somewhat  biased,  and  his  held 
of  concentration  was  relatively  narrow,  even  his 
harshest  critics  pay  tribute  to  the  scintillation  of  his 
style,  the  smoothness  of  his  logic,  and  the  depth  of  his 
scholarship.  Perhaps  one  can  best  conclude  by  quoting 
Fred  Landon,  authority  on  agricultural  history  and  a 
friend  of  Phillips’ :  ‘*His  general  conclusions  have  not 
as  yet  been  questioned  and  his  influence  is  seen  in  the 
work  of  his  former  students  and  in  the  constant  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  writings  in  the  current  productions  of  those 
working  in  the  same  held.  He  has  set  an  example  also, 
to  younger  men  in  the  care  which  he  bestowed  upon 
his  writing,  which  has  clearness  and  charm.  There  are 
no  sloppy  passages  in  his  pages.”’<* 

to.  Penonal  Mter,  Doeamber  11.  1989.  Landon  atatas  that  thara  U  soon  to  ba 
pnblishad  a  eotleetion  of  eaaayi  in  honor  of  PhiUips.  to  which  thara  wili 
be  prafaaad.  a  more  complete  eatimata  of  hU  life  and  work  than  has  yet 
appeared,  The  editorial  direction  of  thin  forthcomins  volume  ie  in  the  hand* 
of  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Kellar.  Director  of  the  McCormick  Hietorical  Aeeociation. 
Chieaco. 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  FROM  CHATTANOOGA  TO  ATLANTA 
AS  SEEN  BY  A  FEDERAL  SOLDIER 

Edited  by  Richabd  B.  Habwell 

The  accompanying  letter  is  a  copy  of  an  original  now 
in  the  George  Washington  Flowers  Memorial  Collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Duke  University  Library.  It  was  written 
by  Capt.  Ira  Beman  Read  of  the  One  Hundred  and  First 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  to  an  aunt  in  Hudson,  Ohio, 
at  the  close  of  the  Atlanta  campaign  of  the  summer 
of  1864.  With  it  in  the  Flowers  Collection  is  the  manu¬ 
script  of  a  speech  on  the  same  subject  Read  made  about 
twenty  years  later.  This  manuscript  is  referred  to  in 
occasional  notes  as  “Read  II.”  The  letter  as  here  repro¬ 
duced  is  exactly  as  it  was  written  except  that  it  has 
been  divided  into  paragraphs.  The  dates  and  places 
mentioned  have  been  checked  with  the  Official  Records  of 
the  Union  and  Confederate  Annies,  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
ser.  I,  vol.  38,  pt.  1  (Washington,  1891). 

The  author  of  the  letter  was  bom  of  New  England 
parents  in  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  in  1841,  and  spent 
his  childhood  there  and  in  Norwalk,  Ohio.  He  was 
graduated  from  Western  Reserve  University  in  1862 
and  on  August  9  of  that  year  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  During  the  war  he  served 
successively  as  Lieutenant  in  Company  D,  Captain  of 
Company  E,  and  Acting  Assistant  Inspector  General  on 
the  staff  of  General  Rosecrans.  After  the  war  he 
studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  in  New  York  City. 
After  his  graduation  in  1867  he  took  up  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  Harlem  where  he  lived  until  his  death 
July  4,  1897.  Dr.  Read  had  been  an  active  member  of 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  and  of  the  New 
York  Commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  He  was  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Helen  Maria  Buell  of 
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Poultney,  Vt.,  whom  he  married  in  1869.  Mrs.  Read 
outlived  her  husband  by  some  seventeen  years,  dying 
in  1914  at  Lithia  Springs,  Ga. 

Camp  101*  Regt.  O.  V.  I. 

Near  Atlanta  Ga.  Sept  18*  1864 

Dear  Aunt: — 

I  have  had  it  in  my  mind  for  a  long  time  to  write  you  a  long 
letter  but  have  been  putting  it  off  thinking  I  would  wait  till  the 
campaign  was  over.  Who  would  have  thought  that  it  would  have 
lasted  so  long?  Four  months  of  hard  campaigning  were  passed 
by  us  before  any  of  our  “Grand  Army”  entered  their  boasted 
stronghold,  the  “Gate  City”  of  the  “Chivalric”  South.  But  here 
we  are  at  last  and  here  we  will  stay  till  we  are  ready  to  go  on 
conquering.  I  suppose  there  is  some  other  place  “just  where  we 
are  wanted”  as  we  have  been  at  each  successive  advance  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Hood  and  Johns  [t]  on. 

Now  shall  I  go  back  to  the  very  day  we  broke  camp,  the  3rd 
of  May?  I  think  I  vdll  and  if  you  find  too  many  “I’s”  and  “We’s” 
give  me  credit,  not  of  being  egotistical,  but  of  trying  to  give  you 
a  slight  detail  of  what  I  have  seen  and  of  what  we  have  done. 
To  begin:  On  the  3rd  of  May  at  noon  we  marched  from  our  camp 
at  Ooltawah  where  we  had  lain  so  long  and  where  you  visited 
me.  We  marched  about  7  miles  on  that  day  and  camped  near  the 
Red  Clay  road.  I  was  out  on  picket  that  night  but  we  had  no 
enemy  near  us.  The  next  morning  we  marched  at  5  and  went 
some  6  miles,  halting  at  Catoosa  Springs.  Here  the  corps  united. 
We  went  into  line  on  a  crest  of  hills  and  built  some  light  works. 
Our  pickets  had  formed  and  were  skirmishing  with  the  Rebel 
pickets.  Catoosa  Springs  is  a  very  beautiful  place.  It  was  a 
fashionable  summer  resort  and  was  very  gay,  the  buildings  ac¬ 
comodating  a  large  number  of  guests.  There  are  many  springs 
on  the  grounds  and  of  these  there  were  52  with  as  many  different 
names  over  them.  If  I  remember  right  the  place  was  first  improved 
in  1842  haveing  been  purchased  from  the  Indians.  It  is  14  miles 
North  of  Dalton.  I  met  Will  Beebe  there.  We  passed  a  large 
number  of  Rebel  graves  near  there. 

May  5*  &  6”  we  laid  still.  Sent  back  most  of  what  little 
baggage  we  hade  with  us.  7*  up  at  three  and  marched  at  4-30 
A.  M.  in  a  South  Easterly  &  Southerly  direction.  Our  regiment 
was  in  advance  of  the  colu[m]n  and  we  skirmished  nearly  4  miles 
with  the  Rebels,  they  falling  back  to  Tunnell  Hill.  Here  was  a 
sharp  little  skirmish.  We  could  see  the  Rebel  horsemen  in  line 
on  the  HilL  Cavalry  seemed  to  be  their  main  force  present.  They 
did  not  attempt  to  hold  the  hill  long  and  we  were  soon  at  the 
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summit.  We  could  see  them  in  the  edgre  of  the  woods  about  a 
mile  distant  but  a  few  well  directed  shell  soon  scattered  them. 
The  hill  is  so  called  from  the  R.  R  .Tunnell  which  runs  through  it. 
On  the  8'  we  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  R.  R.  and 
laid  along  the  road  all  day  retiring  to  the  hill  after  dark. 

On  the  9'  we  were  up  at  4  and  moved  down  to  the  front  of 
Rocky  face  ridge.  There  was  sharp  skirmishing  all  day  and  just 
before  dark  there  was  a  demonstration  made  by  our  forces  which 
made  the  scene  a  grand  one.  It  was  truly  sublime  the  quick  flash 
of  the  muskets  and  the  roar  of  artillery.  On  the  11*  we  laid  still 
till  about  4  P.  M.  when  we  were  ordered  to  move  out  without  knap 
sacks  or  baggage  of  any  kind.  We  moved  double  quick  across  an 
open  fleld  under  a  storm  of  bullets  from  the  heights  above,  filed 
around  the  right  of  the  hill  through  ravines,  across  gullies  [,]  over 
ledges,  up,  up  till  we  were  greeted  with  a  perfect  shower  of  musket 
balls  and  cannister.  Thus  we  fought  till  after  dark.  Several  of 
our  regt.  were  killed  and  wounded.  One  officer  died  the  next  day. 
I  had  only  one  man  wounded  in  my  company.  Our  attack  was 
intended  only  as  a  demonstration,  such  as  we  had  ourselves 
witnessed  the  even’g  before.  But  it  was  a  sad  one  for  us  with 
the  loss  of  so  many  of  our  brave  boys.^  We  retired  after  dark. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  I  met  father  dreadfully  anxious  about  me. 
Perhaps  you  can  imagine  how  relieved  he  felt  when  he  saw  me. 

On  the  12'  it  having  been  discovered  that  the  enemy’s  position 
on  the  Ridge  and  at  the  gap  “Buzzards  Roost’’  was  too  strong  to 
be  taken  by  direct  attack  a  force  was  sent  around  through  Snake 
Creek  Gap  to  “flank  them  out’’  while  we  were  left  to  occupy  their 
attention  in  front.  We  threw  up  a  line  of  works  and  waited.  We 
opened  on  the  Rebels  from  6  batteries  and  gave  them  a  good 
shelling.  I  was  on  picket  that  night.  18*  Our  “flank’’  movement 
was  successful  and  last  night  the  enemy  evacuated  their  position 
and  this  morning  we  advanced  through  the  Gap  in  peace.  They 
had  truly  formidable  works  there  and  it  would  have  been  madness 
to  have  tried  to  get  through  in  any  way  other  than  by  “flanking.” 

We  passed  through  Dalton  about  10  A.  M.  A  once  beautiful 
village  but  now  deserted.  We  continued  beyond  Dalton  some  8 
or  9  miles  South  and  halted  for  rest  and  coffee.  We  continued  on 
after  that  about  one  mile[,]  found  the  Reb  cavalry  skirmishing 
and  we  laid  in  a  thick  undergrowth  of  pines  on  the  ground  all 
night.  On  the  14*  we  again  advanced  and  came  upon  the  enemy 
early  in  the  forenoon.  We  threw  up  a  good  line  of  works.  There 
was  fighting  all  the  afternoon  in  our  front  and  we  were  held  in 

1.  RmuI  II:  To  loarn  that  wa  cannot  carry  tha  Rldga,  has  cost  us  alavan 
brava  boys. 
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position  ready  for  any  thing:,  bat  not  quite  ready  as  the  sequel 
will  show.  In  the  afternoon  we  advanced  and  took  our  position  on 
the  left  of  the  line.  Our  skirmishers  soon  came  rushing  in  sa3ring 
that  we  were  being  flanked.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  a  large 
Rebel  force  was  on  our  left  flank  and  would  soon  be  in  our  rear. 
Then  we  “lit”  out  with  more  haste  than  grrace.  After  falling  back 
about  1-4  of  a  mile  we  halted  and  made  as  good  a  line  as  we 

could.  At  this  time  a  division  of  Hookers  corps  came  to  our 

assistance.  Our  line  was  formed.  'Fhe  Rebs  were  in  a  piece  of 

woods  and  were  after  a  6  gun  battery.  Suddenly  from  those  6 

guns  was  hurled  death  and  destruction  amongst  their  ranks  and 
also  from  a  long  line  of  our  infantry.  Of  all  the  noises  I  ever 
heard  the  thundering  of  that  battery  as  it  poured  forth  solid  shot, 
shell  and  cannister  was  the  grandest,  most  deafening.  The  Rebels 
fled  in  confusion.  The  destruction  was  truly  great  and  we  scarcely 
lost  a  man.  I  have  seen  men  who  counted  over  160  dead  rebels 
in  that  piece  of  woods  the  next  morning.  That  night  we  were  on 
the  move  till  12  o’clock.  We  lost  6  or  6  men  on  the  skirmish  line 
during  the  day. 

On  the  16*  our  regt  was  not  much  engraged.  We  were  behind 
works  and  had  to  “lay  low”  for  stray  bullets.  There  was  very 
hard  flghting  by  Hooker  and  Thomas  during  the  day.  A  very 
gallant  and  successful  charge  was  made  by  Hooker’s  men[,]  the 
Reb  works  taken  and,  I  think,  4  pieces  of  artillery.  16*  Last  night 
we  were  aroused  by  a  sharp  skirmish  which  soon  ended  it  being 
caused  by  the  Rebs  flring  on  our  working  parties.  The  Rebels 
evacuated  their  position  during  the  night.  It  was  a  strong  one. 
I  was  over  the  field  and  saw  many  of  their  dead  and  wounded  as 
well  as  some  of  our  own  dead.  We  marched  into  ResaccaC !]  about 
noon.  It  must  be  remembered  that  McPhersons  army  of  the  Tenn. 
was  all  this  time  thundering  at  their  walls  and  that  they  were 
(the  Rebs)  hard  pressed  on  all  sides.  Had  they  remained  another 
24  hours  we  would  have  greeted  them  in  the  morning  with  the 
music  of  50  cannon  in  good  position.  I  saw  father  that  morning. 
The  Rebels  burned  the  R.  R.  bridge  at  town  but  by  the  time  we 
were  there,  there  was  a  train  of  cars  there  with  timber  for  another. 
We  crossed  the  river  and  marched  till  8  P.  M.  and  camped. 

On  the  17*  we  again  advanced  about  8  miles.  Our  progpress 
was  slow  as  there  was  skirmishing  all  of  the  day  with  the  enemy’s 
rear  guard.  Every  fence  along  our  line  of  march  is  used  for  rail 
piles  for  defence,  and  protection.  There  was  a  sharp  skirmish  in 
the  evening  and  2  or  3  of  our  Brigade  killed.  It  rained  nearly 
all  day  and  I  had  to  sleep  on  two  rails  to  keep  dry.  We  had  our 
supper  about  9  in  the  eve’g.  On  the  18*  we  marched  through 
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Adairsville.  Very  little  skirmishing:  during  the  day.  On  the  19” 
we  marched  at  sunrise  and  came  upon  the  enemy’s  rear  guard 
about  9  A.  M.  at  Kingston.  They  gave  us  a  few  shell  but  they 
went  wild.  We  had  one  man  killed  and  8  or  4  wounded  of  our 
regt  on  the  skirmish  line.  We  could  see  a  bold  line  of  Rebels  in 
our  front.  We  threw  up  some  light  works  but  soon  left  them  and 
advanced  [,]  the  Rebs  retiring  before  us.  We  camped  near  Cass- 
ville  in  line  of  battle  expecting  a  fight  on  the  morrow. 

On  the  20”  21”  and  22”  we  rested.  While  laying  there  Father 
came  to  see  me.  He  brought  me  some  soft  crackers  and  oysters 
Ac.  I  also  got  three  barrels  of  Krout  at  Kingston  for  the  boys. 
On  the  23d  we  marched,  having  drawn  new  shoes  and  stockings 
and  clothes,  about  4  miles  camping  at  8-30  P.  M.  having  crossed 
the  Etowah  river.  We  bivouacked  on  a  stream  near  Euharlee,  a 
very  small  place.  We  were  all  very  tired  as  marching  after  dark 
is  very  hard  work.  The  boys  of  my  company  were  so  tired  that 
they  would  get  no  suppers  but  I  made  myself  some  tea  and  then 
pulled  some  wheat  which  I  laid  out  on  some  rails  for  a  bed  and 
slept  as  I  have  many  a  night  with  a  rubber  blanket  only,  over  me. 
On  the  24”  we  laid  at  Euharlee  half  the  forenoon  waiting  for  the 
train  to  pass  as  our  regt  was  detailed  as  train  guard.  We  got 
along  very  slowly  that  day  as  train  guarding  is  tedious  business. 
At  dark  we  halted  to  get  a  little  rest  and  let  the  train  pass  us. 

I  helped  smoke  out  a  beehive  and  obtained  my  hands  full  of  good 
honey.  While  lying  there  we  had  a  terrible  thunder  shower. 
After  trying  to  keep  dry  on  a  board  with  my  rubber  over  me  I 
went  into  a  house  and  slept  on  the  table  till  2  when  we  moved  on 
a  little  farther.  I  had  to  go  on  picket  when  we  stopped.  On  the 
25”  we  marched  about  8-30  A.  M.  and  marched  fast  to  get  ahead 
of  the  train.  We  stopped  about  1  P.  M.  and  got  some  dinner  and 
rested  most  of  the  afternoon.  The  boys  procured  some  fresh 
meat  and  honey.  We  moved  on  about  a  mile  and  camped  with  the 
train.  There  was  a  heavy  shower  in  the  eve’g  giving  us  a  good 
soaking.  Hookers  corps  were  fighting  in  our  front  towards  eve’g. 
On  the  26”  we  marched  3  or  4  miles  with  the  train  and  camped 
about  1  P.  M.  The  wagons  with  their  precious  valuable  loads  of 
rations  were  all  safely  up.  Our  front  lines  were  some  6  or  8 
miles  in  advance.  I  saw  father  again  that  morning.  I  picked  a 
beautiful  magnolia  and  some  fine  Laurel  blossoms.  You  would 
have  thought  them  beautiful. 

On  the  27”  we  were  ordered  to  join  our  brigade  at  the  front 
and  we  moved  out  about  noon,  reaching  the  line  about  three  P.  M. 
There  was  considerable  cannonading.  A  charge  was  understood  to 
have  been  ordered  at  10  A.  M.  but  it  did  not  take  place.  28” 
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Laid  still  till  2-80  P.  M.  when  we  moved  about  3  miles  to  our 
left  going  into  position  as  reserve  and  throwing  up  a  line  of  good 
works.  Our  line  faced  toward  the  east.  During  the  night  we  were 
aroused  by  sharp  firing  on  the  line  but  it  soon  quieted  down. 
On  the  29*  we  were  inactive  laying  behind  our  works  all  day. 
We  heard  that  the  Rebels  attacked  McPherson  and  were  repulsed 
with  severe  loss  to  them.  On  the  30*  we  maneuvered  around  a 
little  but  really  did  nothing.  While  lying  at  the  works  a  musket 
ball  came  over  from  the  front  line  at  least  a  mile  off  and  killed 
one  of  our  regt.  Silently  but  surely  it  did  its  work  almost  when 
it  was  least  expected.  A  soldier  is  never  safe  and  he  should  be 
ready  to  die  any  minute.  At  8  P.  M.  we  were  ordered  out  and 
went  back  to  the  rear  of  Pumpkin  vine  creek.  Our  brigade  had 
been  detailed  as  guard  to  a  wagon-train  to  go  to  Kingston  and 
return  with  rations.  We  camped  very  late  on  a  side  hill  and  I  had 
to  brace  my  feet  against  a  tree  to  keep  from  sliding  down  hill. 
While  marching  along  in  the  dark  I  suddenly  found  myself  trying 
to  climb  a  stump  and  the  consequence  was  that  after  3  or  4  wild 
steps  I  found  myself  in  a  horizontal  position.  I  had  just  enjoyed 
a  hearty  laugh  at  anothers  expense  and  now  had  to  “stand  treat” 
myself.  31*  We  marched  early  keeping  along  with  the  teams  all 
day.  The  roads  were  awfully  dusty.  We  camped  again  at  Euharlee 
about  9  P.  M.  We  were  very  tired,  and  dirty.  I  took  a  good  wash 
in  the  stream  near  by. 

June  1*  we  marched  into  Kingston,  and  laid  there  waiting  for 
the  loading  of  the  train  till  the  4”.  I  went  to  the  San.  Com.  rooms 
while  there  and  got  a  little  butter  &c  &c  on  the  strength  of  my 
name.  We  were  able  to  buy  some  ham  and  soft  bread  which  went 
finely  after  4  weeks  of  nothing  but  hard  bread  and  bacon.  On  the 
4*  we  moved  out  on  our  retxim.  The  roads  were  very  muddy  and 
we  made  slow  progress  camping  on  Euharlee  Creek  early  in  the 
eve’g,  and  in  the  rain.  We  were  till  the  7*  in  reaching  the  front 
with  our  rations.  I  saw  father  on  the  7th.  We  had  a  long  way 
of  road  to  build  through  swamp  and  had  to  help  teams  up  the 
hills.  We  marched  one  evening  over  the  worst  road  I  ever  saw 
and  that  so  dark  I  could  hardly  see  the  man  in  front  of  me.  I 
slept  that  night  on  some  Rebs  cotton,  for  my  bed.  We  were  rather 
noisy  and  the  Col.  told  us  if  we  wanted  a  chance  to  get  sent  home 
we  had  better  keep  up  the  noise.  I  thought  I  would  as  soon  go 
then  as  any  time.  We  laid  still  near  Acworth  on  the  8  &  9*.  I 
was  over  to  town  which  is  only  a  pretty,  little  railroad  station. 
On  the  10*  we  again  moved  forward  in  a  South  Easterly  direction 
about  three  miles.  Constant  skirmishing  with  the  enemy’s  rear 
guard.  We  threw  up  a  line  of  breast  works.  A  few  of  our  brigade 
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were  wounded  and  one  killed.  It  rained  very  hard  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  but  I  consoled  myself  with  the  idea  that  a  wetting  was  better 
than  a  killing. 

On  the  11*  we  joined  Bairds  Div.  of  the  14*  corp[s]  on  our 
left.  I  went  out  on  the  skirmish  line  with  my  company  at  noon. 
The  Regt  moved  up  by  dark  and  during  the  night  built  good  works. 
Pine  and  Lost  Mts  were  visible  and  we  looked  at  them  as  quite  an 
obstacle  to  our  further  progress.  12*  A  13"  we  laid  in  our  dog 
tents  all  day  long,  a  heavy  rain  falling.  On  the  14  we  moved  a 
short  distance  to  the  left.  It  was  here  in  front  of  Pine  Mt  that 
our  batteries  killed  Gen.  Polk  who  was  on  the  top  of  the  mt.  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  made  that  shot.  Father  sent  me  a  little 
package  of  butter,  bread  Ac.  It  was  very  acceptable.  On  the 
morning  of  the  16*  we  were  glad  to  find  that  the  Johnnies  had 
left  Pine  Mt.  We  immediately  pulled  up  and  on  the  mt  we  went. 
There  was  a  splendid  view  here.  We  could  see  the  large  military 
college  near  Marietta  and  all  the  surrounding  county.  Mostly 
thickly  grown  with  young  forests.  Away  on  the  left  we  could 
see  4  or  5  Rebel  batteries  at  work,  and  some  of  ours  in  reply.  It 
was  a  fine  sight.  I  saw  where  Gen.  Polk  fell  and  the  blood  was 
still  unwashed  from  the  ground.  On  the  Mt  there  was  cut  on  a 
tree  by  some  Reb  this  inscription  “Co.  B.  20*  Regt.  of  Tenn  Rebels 
June  11*  1864:  Gen  Polk  killed  June  14*  1864.”  On  the  other 
side  was  “Tylers  Brigade  Bates  Div’  Hardees  Corps."  We  moved 
forward  again  towards  evening  and  threw  up  breast  works.  There 
was  heavy  skirmishing  here  and  the  balls  came  back  where  we 
were  rather  thick.  We  were  formed  for  a  charge  here  but  as  we 
had  to  advance  so  far  before  meeting  the  enemy  we  had  to  destroy 
our  line  to  protect  the  flanks.  16*  We  laid  still  today  behind  our 
works.  Our  batteries  kept  up  a  constant  fire  on  the  Rebs.  They 
could  not  see  their  works  but  we  had  a  “courier"  line  or  telegraph 
of  men  out  to  an  open  field  from  where  they  were  visible.  The 
Capt  of  the  battery  was  there  and  would  call  back  to  the  gun¬ 
mens  [!]  how  to  change  their  shots.  He  was  shot  dead  through 
the  head  in  the  afternoon.  We  captured  the  Reb  who  shot  him 
and  he  said  he  shot  at  him  4  times.  17*  We  found  that  the 
Johnnies  had  again  “skedaddled."  Our  boys  were  at  work  nearly 
all  night  building  a  line  of  works  very  close  to  theirs.  Hookers 
men  on  our  right  had  a  good  strong  line  within  a  stones  throwZ 
of  the  Rebel  works.  The  embrasures  of  the  Reb  works  were  well 
cut  up  by  our  cannon  balls  and  shell.  On  that  night  for  the  first 
in  a  long  time  we  were  not  on  the  front  line  and  we  camped  in 
peace.  Our  line  was  at  right  angles  to  the  Rebel  works. 


2.  BamI  n:  tan  rod*. 
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On  the  18”  it  rained  all  day  steadily.  We  moved  up  to  the 
front  line  and  commenced  patting  up  works  in  the  rear  of  our 
2d  Div  but  later  in  the  afternoon  we  relieved  Haxens  brigade. 
We  drew  whiskey  that  night  and  my  Lt  got  most  gloriously  drunk. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  he  was  so  ashamed  of  it  that  since  then  he 
has  not  drank  any  at  all.  On  the  19”  it  was  found  that  the  Rebs 
had  again  fallen  back  and  it  was  supposed  that  they  had  gone 
beyond  Marietta  but  on  following  them  we  found  that  they  were 
not  so  far  as  that  yet.  They  wanted  a  little  more  “urging.*' 

On  the  19”  father  came  to  see  me.  He  had  a  lot  of  tobacco 
which  he  had  bought  and  he  sold  it  to  the  boys.  He  said  he 
wondered  what  folks  at  home  would  say  to  see  a  Deacon  selling 
tobacco  on  Sunday.* 

20”  we  relieved  the  123d  N  York  on  the  front  line.  The 
skirmishing  was  very  heavy.  In  the  afternoon  the  lines  were  ad¬ 
vanced  and  the  Rebels  driven  from  their  rifle  pits.  The  firing  was 
very  hot.  The  pits  were  gained  but  as  the  line  was  not  properly 
supported  our  men  had  to  fall  back  again  under  a  heavy  charge 
of  the  Rebs.  Our  luck  was  some  6  or  6  killed  and  wounded.  The 
boys  worked  nearly  all  night  strengthening  the  works.  On  the 
21”  the  lines  were  again  advanced  and  we  held  our  position  this 
time  and  put  up  works  in  a  “bald  knot**  under  a  terrific  artillery 
Are.  How  the  shells  did  fly.  The  Rebs  acted  as  if  they  were  mad. 
We  took  quite  a  number  of  prisoners  each  time  of  taking  the  line. 
A[t]  5  P.  M.  oiir  regt  went  out  on  picket.  I  was  on  duty  from 
12  till  4  A.  M.  I  hardly  knew  which  side  of  a  tree  to  get  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  ballets.  I  went  to  lay  down  behind  a  log 
and  found  there  a  pool  of  blood  where  some  one  had  been 
wounded.  There  were  two  or  three  of  my  men  wounded  on  the 
22d  while  I  was  on  duty.  We  could  see  Old  Kenesaw  away  on  our 
left  with  its  heavy  guns  thundering  away  at  our  lines.  The  smoke 
and  flash  could  be  seen  some  time  before  the  report  could  be 
heard.  We  moved  out  to  the  right  at  3  A.  M.  of  the  23d  having 
been  relieved  by  part  of  the  14”  corps.  Our  march  was  very  quiet. 
Not  out  of  hearing  of  the  picket  firing  any  of  the  time.  When 
we  halted  we  found  ourselves  behind  a  slight  breastwork  and  as 
we  afterwards  discovered  only  60  paces  from  the  Rebel  picket  line. 
During  the  day  as  one  of  my  men  was  drinking  out  of  his  canteen 
a  ball  came  along  hitting  a  Anger  and  punching  a  large  hole  in 
his  canteen.  A  pretty  good  shot.  In  the  afternoon  our  brigade 

S.  Hm<1  n:  Thara  U  a  mambar  of  tha  U.  S.  San.  Com  ridins  along  our 
Unaa.  Hit  pockaU  and  aaddla  baga  ara  full  of  “plug  tobaeeo:”  and  ho 
noTor  was  battar  angagod  sarTing  tha  Lord  at  homo,  than  whan  ha  dls- 
tributad  the  tohaeeo  to  our  bors  on  that  rain/  Sabbath. 
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advanced  during  the  Rebel  skirmishes  and  building  works  under  a 
very  hot  fire  of  musketry.  We  had  to  "lay  low.”  3  of  my  com¬ 
pany  were  wounded.  This  was  the  line  "before  Kenesaw”  and 
Marietta. 

On  the  24*  we  laid  quietly  in  our  works  but  had  to  keep  low 
as  the  balls  from  the  picket  line  were  constantly  flying  over  and 
many  were  wounded.  At  dark  of  the  25  we  went  out  on  the  front 
line  on  picket  and  here  we  had  to  be  still  more  careful.  The  Lt 
Col  of  the  31*  Ind  while  reading  a  paper  was  instantly  killed. 
Also  a  man  of  Co  G  of  our  regt  was  killed.  On  the  26*  we  were 
relieved  from  picket  duty  at  dark.  I  went  back  to  the  wagons  and 
had  a  suit  of  clean  underclothes  which  was  a  "blessing”  in  its 
way.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  27*  it  became  evident  from  the 
massing  of  our  troops  that  "something  was  up.”  Our  artillery 
played  heavily  on  the  enemy,  they  repljring  only  at  intervals. 
Three  charges,  were  to  be  made  on  the  Rebel  works.  One  where 
we  were,  one  on  the  left  and  one  on  the  right.  The  charge  in  the 
center  was  to  be  led  by  the  2d  Div  and  our  brigade  was  to  support 
it.  At  about  9  o’clock  A.  M.  the  bugle  sounded  the  forward  and 
our  skirmishers  rushed  forward  and  drove  in  the  Rebel  pickets  in 
gallant  style.  Their  artillery  fire  was  very  severe  and  also  the 
musketry  from  their  breast  works.  The  assaulting  column  in  the 
center  pujhed  in,  gallantly  led  by  the  Brave  Harker  and  McCook 
both  of  whom  fell  early  in  the  assault.  Our  brigade  was  led 
forward  under  a  very  galling  fire  of  musketry  to  support  the  ad¬ 
vance.  The  loss  on  our  side  was  heavy  but  all  was  of  no  avail. 
The  works  were  too  strong  and  too  well  garrisoned.  The  loss  in 
our  regt  was  8  wounded  some  of  whom  have  since  died  of  their 
wounds.  We  retired  to  otir  breast  works,  without  having  accom¬ 
plished  our  design.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening  there  was  a  short 
armistice  during  which  our  dead  were  carried  off.  The  assaulting 
column  on  the  right  lost  heavily  and  although  they  did  not  gain 
the  Rebel  works  they  succeeded  in  establishing  a  good  line  within 
8  rods  of  the  rebel  works..  Their  fighting  was  done  with  stones 
some  of  the  time.  It  certainly  would  have  been  an  exceedingly 
difficult  matter  to  have  carried  the  Rebel  works  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  poor  whiskey  that  lay  where 
it  should  not  have  been. 

On  the  28*  there  was  general  quiet  along  the  lines.  While  the 
different  sides  were  mingling  to  bury  the  dead  the  boys  made  an 
agn^ement  with  the  Rebs  to  stop  firing  on  picket.  This  was  a  very 
good  plan  as  it  was  very  troublesome  and  did  no  possible  good. 
On  the  29*  our  boys  met  some  of  the  Johnnies  half  way  and 
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exchanged  newspapers  with  them,  also  coffee  for  tobacco.^  On 
the  80*  I  went  out  beyond  the  lines  and  conversed  with  some 
Rebel  officers.  They  were  certain  of  success  and  that  the  North 
and  South  could  never  be  again  united.  By  the  way  almost  their 
entire  regiments  (1*  ft  2”  Ark.)  were  captured  at  Jonesboro. 

During  the  night  there  was  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry  com¬ 
menced  on  the  right  which  rolled  along  down  the  left  but  proved 
to  be  nothing  but  a  mutual  scare.  July  1'  we  were  quiet  all  day. 

I  visited  the  66*  and  found  Hartie  Osborn  and  other  friends  all 
right. 

There  is  now  a  move  on  foot  for  another  flanking  operation. 
A  part  of  our  force  is  to  occupy  the  lines  while  the  remainder  goes 
around  to  the  right  to  flank  them  off  from  Kenesaw  and  out  of 
Marietta.  On  the  night  of  the  2d  we  moved  a  short  distance  to 
the  left  and  worked  all  night  strengthening  the  line  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  8d  we  found  that  the  Rebs  had  again  retreated. 
We  followed  them  closely.  Their  works  were  found  to  be  very 
strong  with  abatis  of  brush  and  sharpened  stakes.  We  did  not  pass 
through  Marietta  but  to  one  side.  Yon  have  probably  read 
descriptions  of  the  place.  We  struck  the  R.  R.  and  joined  the  14* 
corps.  Came  upon  the  Rebs  in  the  afternoon  and  formed  line  of 
battle  and  rested  till  morning.  This  days  march  was  terribly  hot. 
And  now  how  did  we  pass  our  “Fourth  [?]’*  In  the  morning  we 
advance  to  take  a  new  position  in  front.  The  rebs  threw  the  shell 
thick  and  fast.  The  line  in  our  rear  received  a  shell  in  their  ranks 
which  killed  and  wounded  several.  We  formed  under  the  brow 
of  a  hill  and  built  works  just  at  the  top  by  crawling  up  on  our 
hands  and  knees  with  rails.  We  were  shelled  all  day.  There  was 
about  as  much  noise  as  there  usually  is  at  home  on  the  Fourth 
but  a  little  more  of  the  “shell”  than  I  like.  On  the  6*  we  again 
followed  the  retreating  Rebs  to  the  Chatahoochee  river  and  in  our 
front  they  were  across  but  on  the  right  they  were  still  holding  out. 
I  saw  a  Reb  hanging  to  a  tree  on  a  high  hill  which  I  climbed.  He 
must  have  been  dying  along  time.  From  this  hill  we  obtained  our 
first  glimpse  of  the  spires  of  Atlanta.  This  was  12  miles  from 
Atlanta  by  raiL 

We  laid  quietly  on  the  river  bank  till  the  9*  Schofield’s  corps 
had  previously  crossed  the  river.  We  on  the  9*  moved  out  about 
10  A.  M.  going  a  long  way  to  the  left  It  was  found  impracticable 
to  cross  where  we  were  as  the  Rebel  batteries  commanded  the 


4.  BmuI  n:  It  wu  not  tneh  eoffoo  as  wo  somotiasos  sa^a  thoso  whom  wo 
found  in  tho  housos  hr  tho  roadsldo  in  ozehanso  for  whatoror  "tmek** 
tho7  had.  [That  eoffoo]  had  boon  boilod  oneo  and  earofuiiy  driod  asain 
and  it  eould  not  poosibly  make  them  nereoas— or  keep  them  awake. 
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position  too  well.  We  therefor  had  to  try  another  flank  movement. 
We  went  about  6  miles  to  the  left,  very  hot,  but  in  the  afternoon 
as  hard  a  thunder  shower  as  I  ever  saw.  We  laid  there  till  the  12 
when  we  crossed  the  river  on  the  pontoon  bridge.  I  went  into 
position  on  the  left  of  the  23d  corps.  Here  we  remained  till  the 
18”  waiting  till  the  remainder  of  the  Army  could  cross.  While 
there  father  came  up  with  some  good  things  to  eat.  Such  things 
are  always  acceptable  to  a  soldier  living  on  hard  tack  and  bacon. 
On  the  18”  we  marched  early  and  had  some  skirmishing  in  front. 
On  the  right  there  was  hard  fighting.  Hood  had  massed  his  army 
on  our  right  and  endeavored  to  break  it  up  before  we  could  get 
up  any  works.  But  of  his  terrible  repulse  and  loss  and  the  gallant 
part  taken  by  our  2d  div  and  a  part  of  the  20”  corps  you  have  ere 
this  read.  We  camped  that  night  near  “Buckhead”  and  about 
1  1-2  miles  from  Peachtree  creek.  I  was  on  picket  and  was  sick 
all  night.  On  the  19”  we  crossed  peachtree  creek  and  went  into 
line  throwing  up  light  works.  20”  marched  about  3  or  4  miles 
on  the  Decatur  road  into  position  West  of  Peachtree  creek.  We 
passed  a  large  Rebel  Match  factory  and  the  boys  helped  them¬ 
selves.  But  the  matches  were  rather  poor,  as  is  everything  else 
Rebel. 

On  the  21”  we  were  quiet  but  on  the  22  we  moved  out[,] 
the  Rebs  having  evacuated  their  works  and  fallen  back  to  their 
“last  ditch”  before  Atlanta.  McPherson  had  a  hard  fight  on  our 
left  but  the  Rebs  were  slain  by  thousands.  But  we  lost  the  Brave 
McPherson.  He  was  a  Gen  hardly  second  to  our  best.  His  loss 
was  deeply  felt  by  the  army  and  his  men  fought  like  tigers  when 
they  heard  of  it. 

We  moved  up  before  the  Rebels  and  built  very  strong  works. 
We  were  several  days  in  perfecting  them  and  then  they  were  the 
best  we  ever  built.  The  trees  and  brush  were  slashed  for  160 
yards  in  front  and  we  had  abatis  and  sharp  stakes.  The  Rebs 
would  have  had  a  sorry  time  getting  over  all  that  with  a  glittering 
row  of  bayonets  at  last.  At  these  works  we  seemed  to  rest.  The 
cannonading  was  kept  up  every  day  and  the  Rebels  would  some¬ 
time  reply  but  theirs  was  generally  farther  to  the  right.  We  could 
see  the  North  part  of  town  from  these  works,  and  could  see  the 
Johnnies  run  for  the  works  when  we  would  fire  on  any  of  their 
working  parties.  On  the  night  of  the  27*  we  moved  around  to 
the  extreme  left  to  protect  our  flank,  and  occupied  works  origi¬ 
nally  built  by  the  Rebels.  These  works  faced  nearly  to  the  rear 
as  our  flank  was  very  much  “refused."  While  there  Gen  Howard 
our  Corps  commander  left  us  and  took  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tenn.  This  Army  had  just  moved  from  the  left  to  the 
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ri£:ht  with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  on  the  extreme  right,  only  a  few 
days  before.  He  had  only  been  in  command  a  short  time  when 
the  Rebels  attempted  to  turn  our  right  but  were  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  Thus  the  army  of  the  Tenn  had  the  fight  on  the  extreme 
left  and  on  the  right  also  owing  to  its  change  in  position.  But  the 
Rebs  found  them  ready. 

To  go  back  a  little:  at  the  time  of  the  fight  on  the  left  Gen 
Logans  corps  did  not  resist  the  first  attack  of  the  enemy  as  they 
should  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  driven  from  their  half  con¬ 
structed  works.  Gen  Sherman  was  near  and  knew  of  it.  He  was 
very  angry.  Gen  Logan,  it  is  reported,  sent  to  Sherman  for  re¬ 
inforcements.  Sherman's  answer  is  said  to  have  been  “No  sir 
not  a  man.  If  I  had  60000  men  here  and  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them,  you  should  not  have  a  man.  You  have  lost  those  works 
and  you  must  retaks  them.”  And  he  did  retake  them. 

On  the  night  of  August  1'  we  left  the  position  we  were  in  and 
went  to  the  right  but  still  on  the  Left  and  in  front  and  occupied 
works  where  Schofields  men  had  been.  They  were  moving  to  the 
right.  From  this  point  we  had  a  fine  view  of  Atlanta,  its  large 
business  houses  and  dwellings.  In  our  front  there  was  standing  a 
very  fine  house  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  grove.  But  the  house 
was  soon  stripped  of  every  board  almost  and  only  the  skeleton 
left  standing.  I  hope  the  owner  will  think  he  has  got  his  rights 
when  he  sees  it.  Boards  are  above  par  in  the  army,  to  use  for  beds 
and  “shanties."  On  the  3d  there  was  a  demonstration  made  on 
the  picket  line  but  only  to  try  and  find  its  force.  Our  regt  had 
2  or  3  men  wounded.  On  the  5'  there  was  fighting  on  the  right  and 
a  demonstration  in  our  front  was  made  to  favor  the  Right.  We 
laid  here  till  the  26*  one  day  passing  very  much  like  another. 
One  night  I  was  on  picket  when  our  battery  opened  on  the  Rebs 
and  they  replied  shot  for  shot.  The  shell  all  went  directly  over 
my  post  and  sometimes  a  premature  explosion  would  hurl  the 
pieces  closer  than  was  agreeable.  I  could  see  the  burning  fuse 
as  it  flew  through  the  air  more  like  a  firefly  than  aught  else,  then 
the  report  of  the  gun  would  come  to  my  ear  and  before  the  howling 
shell  had  fairly  reached  the  Rebel  lines  back  would  come  one 
from  their  side.  Sometimes  meeting  half  way  they  would  seem 
to  hiss  and  shriek  out  the  hate  and  destruction  on  which  they 
were  bent  and  hurry  on.  It  was  a  fine  sight. 

On  the  19*  there  was  the  heaviest  cannonading  I  ever  heard 
away  on  the  right.  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing.  None  of  our 
soldiers  ever  heard  the  like.  It  was  done  by  our  batteries  playing 
on  the  Rebs.  Peal  after  peal  of  the  loudest  thunder  faster  and 
faster  for  a  full  half  hour  might  give  you  some  idea  of  the  noise. 
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We  were  frequently  manouvered  around,  by  being  marched 
around,  2  or  3  regts  at  a  time  and  passing  a  certain  point  exposed 
to  Rebel  view,  several  times  to  g^ve  them  the  impression  that  we 
were  reinforced.  Long  lines  of  fires  were  built  in  the  woods  to 
make  them  think  we  were  having  reinforcements.  A  general 
attack  on  the  Rebel  lines  was  expected  on  the  19*  and  our  lines 
were  all  formed  and  advanced;  but  the  attack  did  not  take  place, 
as  it  was  found  impossible  for  men  to  get  far  without  terrible 
loss.  I  was  glad  we  did  not  try  it  when  I  saw  the  works  we  would 
have  had  to  have  taken.  But  to  pass  on.  Sherman  or  “Crazy  Bill" 
had  found  out  that  Atlanta  was  not  to  be  taken  by  a  direct  attack 
so  he  proposed  to  place  his  whole  army  except  the  20*  corps 
South  East  of  the  city,  cut  their  only  remaining  railroad  and  then 
either  draw  them  out  of  Atlanta  or  starve  them  there. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan  on  the  night  of  the  26*  the  move¬ 
ment  of  troops  began.  The  heavy  artillery  and  baggage  had 
previously  been  sent  back  to  the  Chattahoochee  river.  Our  corps 
being  on  the  extreme  left  were  the  first  to  move.  The  20*  going 
back  to  the  river,  as  guard,  the  same  night  we  marched  about  8 
miles  to  the  right  passing  by  the  position  held  by  the  20*  and 
camping  at  2  o’clock  in  rear  of  the  16*  corps,  our  left  fiank  being 
well  refused.  You  should  have  seen  my  hat  fiy  that  night  as  I 
stepped  all  unconsciously,  into  a  hole  about  two  feet  deep.  There 
was  more  truth  than  poetry  in  it.  The  rebel  skirmishers  were 
advanced  on  us  in  the  morning  (26*)  but  were  handsomely  driven 
in  by  a  portion  of  our  brigade.  The  rebs  shelled  us  like  fun  but 
only  hurt  a  horse  or  two.  That  day  was  a  hard  one.  We  marched 
till  long  after  dark.  Had  no  chance  for  dinner  and  I  was  so  tired 
and  sick  that  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground  as  soon  as  we  halted, 
and  tried  to  sleep.  One  of  the  boys  gave  me  some  coffee  after  a 
while.  I  don’t  think  I  ever  was  more  tired  on  a  march.  The  next 
day  we  marched  from  8  A.  M.  till  1-30  P.  M.  when  we  halted  and 
threw  up  light  works.  The  rebs  had  a  few  cavalry  in  our  front. 
This  was  near  Mt  Gilead  church.  On  the  28*  the  14*  corps  with 
all  its  long  train  of  rations  and  ammunition  passed  us.  We 
followed  them  in  the  afternoon  and  struck  the  Montgomery  Rail- 
rosul  before  dark  where  we  hsdted.  We  had  plenty  of  green  com 
and  stewed  elderberries  for  supper,  also  a  little  confiscated  fresh 
meat. 

Monday  was  occupied  in  teuing  up  the  road.  'The  way  it  is 
done  is  this,  the  men  get  sdong  one  side  of  the  track  as  thickly 
as  they  can  stand  and  then  lift  “all  together’’  and  over  goes  the 
whole  thing  ties  and  all.  The  ties  are  then  piled  up[,]  the  iron 
rails  placed  on  them  and  the  pile  is  fired.  When  the  rails  are  hot 
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they  bend  of  their  own  weis:ht.  Sometimes  the  boys  bend  and 
twist  them  around  trees.  This  makes  the  destruction  complete. 

On  the  SO  we  started  again  for  the  Macon  road.  Marched 
some  6  or  7  miles  but  did  not  get  into  camp  till  after  dark.  We 
were  deployed  on  a  skirmish  line  and  bothered  around  a  while  but 
finally  someone  concluded  that  it  was  not  best  to  go  out  that  night 
so  they  let  us  rest.  On  the  31*  we  built  a  line  of  works  and  then 
advanced  about  two  miles  when  we  found  ourselves  in  front  of 
Reb  works.  Our  artillery  played  on  them  and  they  soon  abandoned 
theno.  Some  soldiers  were  busy  digging  sweet  potatoes  when  Gen 
Stanly  told  our  Col  to  take  a  company  and  arrest  them.  He  got 
around  them  and  “bagged”  them.  Kept  them  a  while,  and  then 
divided  the  potatoes  in  our  regt  and  let  the  boys  go.  It  was  rather 
hard  on  them  but  the  potatoes  tasted  good  to  us.  I  had  a  nice 
fried  chicken  for  dinner  that  day.  That  evening  our  advance 
struck  the  Macon  Road  and  a  train  coming  down  was  surprised 
to  find  Yankee  pickets  on  the  road  and  hastened  back  whistling  to 
Atlanta.  I  went  out  on  picket  that  night  and  you  may  be  sure 
we  had  plenty ‘of  honey  apples  potatoes  molasses  Ac  at  the  expense 
of  an  old  reb.  I  bought  a  lot  of  tobacco  for  the  boys  from  him  with 
Secesh  money. 

On  the  1*  of  Sept  we  advance  along  the  road  destroying  it  as 
we  went,  till  after  noon  when  the  fierce  rattling  of  musketry  on 
the  right  with  the  roar  of  cannon  warned  us  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  else  to  be  done.  The  14*  Corps  was  on  our  right  [,]  its  left 
resting  on  the  railroad.  On  their  right  was  the  Army  of  the  Tenn. 
On  our  left  was  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  (2Sd  Corps).  Our  corps 
was  pushed  forward  and  placed  in  position.  Our  regt  on  the 
extreme  right.  The  Rebel  position  had  been  discovered  and  the 
2*  div  14*  corps  charged  the  works  carrying  them  after  desparate 
fighting  and  heavy  loss.  Our  brigade  moved  forward  in  a  dense 
undergrowth  where  it  was  impossible  to  keep  a  good  line.  We 
did  not  attempt  to  take  their  line  but  were  very  close  to  them  and 
the  firing  was  warm.  We  had  several  wounded.  The  shell  and 
cannister  tore  savagely  through  the  woods.  One  shell  burst  over 
a  group  where  I  was  standing  and  one  piece  struck  the  Col  but 
did  him  no  injury.  Our  regt  was  on  picket  that  night  and  it  was  a 
sleepless  one.  In  the  morning  the  Rebs  were  all  gone.  I  was  over 
the  battle  field  and  it  was  evident  from  the  way  the  lines  laid,  that 
could  we  have  had  three  hours  more  of  day  light  we  could  have 
captured  the  entire  corps  of  the  Rebels.  As  it  was  night  came  on 
before  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  could  get  into  position.  The  rebel 
dead  laid  thickly  on  the  ground  and  unburied.  They  were  placed 
in  their  own  trenches  and  covered  by  our  soldiers.  We  captured 
about  1800  prisoners. 
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There  were  acts  of  personal  bravery  also.  A  Yankee  Col  was 
the  Arst  over  the  works  ahead  of  his  regfiment  and  hit  the  Reb 
col  with  his  sabre  telling  him  if  he  wished  to  surrender  to  hurry 
his  men  over  the  works.  One  of  our  sergeants  bayoneted  a  Rebel 
gunner  just  as  he  was  about  to  pull  the  lanyard  of  his  gun  to  hurl 
a  double  charge  of  cannister  into  our  ranks.  The  gun  was  turned 
and  the  Rebs  had  the  beneAt  of  it. 

This  battle  occurred  about  1  1-2  miles  from  Jonesboro,  which 
is  a  very  pretty  little  railroad  town  and  before  the  war  supported 
a  High  School  with  over  300  students.  We  passed  through  the 
towns  on  the  2"  and  again  came  upon  the  Rebs  toward  evening. 
When  we  were  getting  into  position  they  shelled  us  terribly.  I 
saw  one  young  fellow,  almost  a  boy,  with  his  arm  shot  off  at  the 
shoulder.  As  he  laid  on  the  stretcher  he  said:  “I  have  been  all 
through  the  campaign  without  being  hit  and  now  they  had  to 
shoot  me.”  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  sad  expression  of  his  face. 

On  the  3*  we  had  to  ‘Tay  low”  as  the  bullets  came  over  thickly 
from  the  picket  line.  One  man  was  shot  and  died  while  writing 
a  letter  to  his  wife.  I  could  see  the  embrasures  in  the  Reb  works 
with  the  cannon  in  them  not  more  than  400  yards  distant.  But  as 
soon  as  we  got  a  battery  in  position,  they  were  disposed  to  be 
silent.  On  that  day  we  received  official  news  that  the  Rebels  had 
evacuated  Atlanta  and  that  the  20”  corps  had  taken  possession. 
Thus  our  work  was  at  an  end  and  from  that  time  we  began  to 
fall  back  to  Atlanta.  This  was  accomplished  easily  and  without 
particular  incident  to  our  regt. 

We  marched  into  their  boasted  stronghold,  their  "gate  city” 
about  11  A.  M.  on  Thursday  the  8*  Sept  just  4  months  and  5  days 
from  the  commencement  of  the  campaign.  We  went  into  camp 
where  we  now  are,  on  McPhersons  old  battle  ground  on  the 
Decatur  R.  R.  The  trees  are  all  tom  by  shot  and  shell  and  the 
ground  is  thickly  dotted  with  mounds  which  tell  us  that  there  lie 
some  who  have  died  for  their  country.  The  city  formerly  had 
20,000  inhabitants  before  the  war.  It  is  well  located  and  has 
many  once  splendid  residences.  I  wish  you  could  see  how  our 
shot  and  shell  have  tom  the  houses  to  pieces.  On  some  streets 
in  the  more  exposed  portions  of  town  there  is  scarcely  a  house 
that  is  not  riddled  by  the  shell.  Quite  a  number  of  the  citizens 
were  killed  or  wounded.  The  most  interesting  sight  is  where  they 
blew  up  the  81  carloads  of  ammunition.  What  a  scene !  Load  after 
load  of  shell  and  pieces  of  shell  thickly  strewing  the  grounds.  The 
explosion  was  terrible.  We  heard  it  clearly  when  at  Jonesboro. 
Of  the  inhabitants  there  are  a  very  few  who,  I  have  no  doubt, 
are  union.  I  conversed  with  two  ladies  sisters  who  tell  singular 
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stories  of  their  helping  our  prisoners.  One  of  the  shells  that  we 
threw  burst  in  a  trunk  in  their  house.  The  Bomb  proofs  or 
“Gopher  holes”  all  over  town  whence  they  fled  for  safety,  would 
excite  your  interest.  The  Sanitary  Commission  is  established  in 
town  but  father  is  not  yet  here.  We  look  for  him  this  month.  The 
cars  come  in  heavily  laden  with  rations  and  go  out  loaded  with 
soldiers  whose  time  has  expired. 

Our  camp  is  in  a  very  pleasant  place  and  I  have  my  tent 
nicely  “fixed  up.”  I  have  a  door  and  two  windows  in  one  end 
with  board  sides  and  end[,]  with  tent  cloth  over.  My  “furniture” 
is  a  stand  with  three  drawers  in  it[,]  a  rocking  chair,  an  armed 
chair,  and  a  spring  seat  lounge.  The  latter  article  makes  a  "gay” 
bed.  I  have  white  dishes  to  eat  off  and  china  cup  and  saucer.  I 
procured  some  of  my  things  with  coffee,  some  with  Secesh  money 
and  some  I  “went  for.”  If  they  will  let  us  stay  here  this  winter, 
I  think  I  can  live  quite  comfortably.  I  wish  you  could  visit  me. 
I  am  better  off  than  at  Ooltawah.  Our  camp  is  in  an  open  field 
and  on  a  nice  'elevation  and  there  is  a  fine  spring  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  Our  lines  extend  from  East  Point  to  Decatur. 

Now  I  have  written  you  a  very  long  letter  and  I  have  some 
times  half  feared  that  you  would  not  have  the  patience  to  read 
it  through.  I  have  not  written  of  the  general  movements  of  the 
army  as  you  have  had  those  from  the  daily  papers.  But  have 
written  of  what  I  have  seen.  “A  plain  unvarnished  tale  I  told.” 
If  you  find  my  rhetoric  at  fault  I  will  not  say  what  I  could  have 
done  had  I  tried  to  use  “dictionary  words.”  If  the  account  interests 
you  or  Willie  I  shall  be  paid  for  writing.  I  hope  you  are  all  well 
at  home.  I  would  like  to  see  you  all  very  much.  How  does  Charley 
get  along?  Is  he  a  good  boy?  And  Willie,  does  he  like  to  read  as 
well  as  he  used  to?  I  suppose  he  will  have  grand  times  skating 
this  winter.  How  would  he  like  to  live  down  here  where  there  is 
no  snow  or  ice[?]  I  would  like  to  see  little  Minnie.  You  know  I 
always  liked  her.  Does  the  garden  prosper?  I  hope  there  is  some 
one  to  work  it  who  likes  it  better  than  I  used  to.  I  can  think  of 
many  little  questions  I  would  ask  if  I  was  at  “Uncle  Mats”  but 
they  seem  of  too  little  importance  to  write  them.  I  believe  the 
first  and  most  important  would  be  if  there  was  any  pie  or  cold 
victuals  in  the  pantry?  If  there  was  I  should  go  for  it.  Perhaps 
you  think  if  I  was  to  start  for  Hudson  I  would  not  get  that  far, 
but  I  rather  think  I  would.  How  does  the  college  prosper?  I  was 
very  much  surprised  the  other  day  to  meet  Gaylord  and  Gardner 
at  the  Ssm.  Com  rooms.  Was  very  glad  to  see  them.  I  hear  that 
Judge  Humphrey  is  dead;  well  “nil  mortuum  nisi  bonum”  but  it 
may  be  better  for  him  that  he  is  gone.  Copperheads  don’t  amount 
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to  much.  I  also  hear  that  Pease  and  Della  are  to  be  married. 
Good  for  them.  It  is  time  if  they  ever  intended  to.  I  wonder  how 
Stuart  and  Hattie  get  along,  quiet  as  two  mice  I  presume.  I 
suppose  George  D.  Homnedicus  does  not  yet  get  a  wife?  I  wonder 
if  he  will.  Please  remember  me  to  all  my  friends  and  especially 
to  President  Hitchcock.  But  I  must  close  this  long  letter.  Kiss  the 
children  for  me.  Is  Mrs.  Ritchie  with  you?  If  so  please  remember 
me  to  her. 

Much  Love 

Your  affect  nephew 
Beman 


Address 

Capt.  Ira  B.  Read 

Co.  “E"  101'  Regt  O.  V.  I. 

4'  Corps  Dept.  Cumb. 

P.  S.  I  send  you  a  couple  of  flowers  which  I  picked  away  down 
here  in  Georgia.  You  must  excuse  me  for  not  paying  the  postage 
on  this  letter.  I  have  not  stamps  enough  and  cannot  get  them  now. 
Of  course  you  will  understand  all  about  that. 

Beman 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
GEORGIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


MINUTES  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Savannah,  Ga.,  Febuary  19,  1941. 

The  meeting:  was  called  to  order  at  8:26  P.  M.,  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Judge  Alexander  R.  MacDonell,  being  held  in  the  main 
library  of  Hodgcson  Hall. 

The  President  mentioned  that  the  reading  of  the  minutes  would 
be  postponed  until  the  next  meeting  on  account  of  wishing  to 
conserve  time,  since  the  speaker  of  the  evening  was  to  catch  the 
10.30  train  to  Atlanta. 

Refobts  of  Officers 

The  President  explained  that  his  report  would  take  the  form 
of  an  informal  discussion  of  plans,  as  he  had  been  in  office  such  a 
short  period.  He  told  of  a  number  of  sug:gestions  as  to  the  forth¬ 
coming  meetings,  and  mentioned  that  there  might  be  social 
features  added  to  each  of  them.  He  spoke  of  special  g:enealog:ical 
work  which  might  be  done,  referring  to  the  splendid  reference 
books  in  the  hall,  and  said  he  expected  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
ladies  to  develop  such  genealog:ical  plans.  A  number  of  pilgrimages 
had  been  spoken  of  for  the  members  to  make,  and  he  said  that 
Mr.  R.  R.  Otis  had  sug:gested  visiting  St.  Catherine’s  Island  or 
following  the  trail  of  Georgria  Washington’s  journey  from  Savan¬ 
nah  to  Augusta. 

The  reports  of  the  other  officers  were  only  briefly  outlined, 
as  they  were  to  later  be  published.  Miss  Ola  Wyeth  told  of  the 
highly  satisfactory  progress  made  with  exchanges  and  with  the 
library.  Mr.  Wood  gave  the  balance  on  hand  and  the  status  of 
the  society’s  funds. 

Election  of  Curators 

'The  Nominating  Committee,  consisting  of:  T.  Mayhew  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Craig  Barrow,  Miss  Ola  Wyeth,  and  Dr. 
C.  A.  Linn,  reported  the  following  nominations  for  Curators  to 
serve  until  1944,  Dr.  F.  K.  Boland,  Messrs.  A.  R.  MacDonell,  A.  A. 
Lawrence,  A.  B.  Lovett,  R.  R.  Otis,  and  Walter  C.  Hartridge. 
There  being  no  further  nominations,  it  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  they  be  unanimously  elected,  which  motion  was  duly  carried. 
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Motions 

Judge  Saussy  moved  that  a  letter  expressing  the  regrets  of  the 
Society  and  all  good  wishes  be  sent  to  the  former  President,  Hon. 
J.  Randolph  Anderson,  with  a  copy  of  the  resolution  on  Mr. 
Anderson's  resignation  as  Curator  which  he  presented  and  which  is 
placed  in  the  minutes.  This  was  seconded  and  unanimously 
carried. 

Gift 

The  gift  of  a  number  of  old  Minutes  Books  and  records  of  the 
Louisa  Porter  Home  was  acknowledged  from  Mrs.  Gordon  Saussy, 
a  former  member  of  the  Board  of  Curators,  whose  husband  is  now 
1st  Vice-President  of  the  Society. 

Visitors 

The  President  stated  that  there  were  several  special  guests 
present  who  had  been  asked  to  honor  the  Society  with  some  re¬ 
marks  upon  their  year’s  work,  since  each  of  them  participated 
in  a  line  of  endeavor  of  great  interest  to  this  society.  However, 
he  stated  that  he  would  ask  them  to  postpone  their  remarks  until 
after  the  main  speech  of  the  evening.  These  visitors  were: 

Mrs.  John  B.  Seymour,  President  of  the  Savannah  Historical 
Research  Association. 

Thomas  Gignilliat,  Vice-President  of  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  Savannah  Landmarks. 

E.  A.  Lowe,  President  of  the  Armstrong  Junior  College. 

Alonzo  Lansford,  Director  of  the  Telfair  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Miss  Mary  Granger,  Supervisor  of  the  Local  Writers’  Project 
of  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  whose  Plantation 
Studies  are  being  featured  in  the  Society’s  Quarterly  now. 

The  President  in  introducing  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  told 
of  Dr.  Boland’s  activities  as  the  President  of  the  Atlanta  Historical 
Society,  and  of  his  prominence  in  the  Medical  profession,  and 
greeted  the  many  local  physicians  and  surgeons  who,  with  their 
wives,  were  gruests  at  the  meeting.  He  closed  his  introduction  by 
reminding  the  gathering  that  they  were  cordially  urged  to  attend 
the  reception,  which  Mrs.  MacDonell  and  he  were  to  tender  the 
Society  following  the  meeting,  at  the  Armstrong  College,  just 
across  Gaston  Street. 
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Addkbss  or  THE  Evening 

Dr.  Frank  K.  Boland  of  Atlanta  gave  a  most  interesting  address 
entitled  “The  Progress  of  Medicine  after  Crawford  Long," 
illustrating  his  talk  by  numerous  lantern  slides.  He  outlined  the 
advances  of  medicine,  using  as  a  focal  point  the  great  discovery 
of  the  use  of  ether  anesthesia  in  Georgia. 

Following  the  main  address,  the  reports  of  the  work  being  done 
in  other  societies  were  greatly  enjoyed,  and,  after  adjournment, 
the  members  g^athered  at  the  President’s  Reception,  held  in  the 
neighboring  College. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  10:80  P.  M. 

Raifobo  J.  Wood, 

SecreUiry. 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  UPON  RESIGNA'nON  OF 
MR.  J.  RANDOLPH  ANDERSON,  AS  CURATOR 

Resolved:  That  Mr.  J.  Randolph  Anderson,  who  is  a  past 
President  of  this  Society  and  served  for  nmny  years  as  a  Curator, 
having  retired  as  a  Curator,  we  wish  to  express  to  him  our  ap¬ 
preciation  for  his  long  and  useful  services  to  the  Society,  and  our 
best  wishes  for  his  health  and  happiness;  and  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  to  Mr.  Anderson. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 


MElUOtSHIP 


Life  ($100)  _ _ _ 

Sustaining  ($25  a  year) — 
Contributing  ($10  a  year). 

Members  ($5  a  year) - 

Honorary _ _ _ 

Corresponding - 


February  1,  1941. 

1941  1940 

February  1 
4  4 

_ None  None 

_  16  16 

„264  2S2 

__  2  2 

__  1  1 


1940 

Feb.  1  Balance.. 


....$  766.92 


RfXXIFTS 


R.  J.  Nunn  Trust  Fund,  1940 — 
R.  J.  Nunn  Trust  Fund,  1941 . . 


Disbussements 

Quarterly  . . . . . . . . — 

Supplies,  stationery,  stamps,  etc— 

Building,  repairs,  etc . . 

Salary  (Groves)  _ $12.60 

Salary  (Wood) _ 26.00 

Salary  (Coulter,  Elxp.) -  20.00 

Insurance  Premiums - 

Annual  meeting,  1940 _ 

Miscellaneous _ 


1941 

Feb.  1  Balance... 


$  624.50 
86.00 
112.81 
111.78 


$1,601.01 


$1,076.74 

. $  626.27  $1,601.01 
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REPORT  OF  THE  UBRARIAN 

To  the  Board  of  Curaton,  Georgia  Historieai  Society, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  Georgris  Historical  Society  Library  has  been  open  to  the 
public  from  10:00  a.  m.  until  9:30  p.  m.  each  day  during^  the  past 
year  and  from  4:00  p.  m.  until  7:00  p.  m.  on  Sundays,  the  morn¬ 
ing  hours  being  largely  covered  by  W  P  A  assistants.  Those  doing 
independent  research  and  those  looking  for  a  quiet  place  in  which 
to  read  appreciate  the  morning  hours  particularly. 

Research  workers  from  fifteen  Georg^ia  towns  and  from  seven¬ 
teen  other  states  used  the  old  ne'^papers  and  other  source  ma¬ 
terial  796  times,  or  better  than  twice  each  day.  While  it  is  highly 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  make  this  material  accessible  to  those 
seeking  historical  and  genealogrical  information,  such  constant  use 
cannot  fail  to  shorten  its  life.  The  best  solution  would  be  micro¬ 
photography,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  time  may  come  when  the 
funds  will  be  available  from  some  source  to  purchase  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment.  In  that  case,  films  could  be  used  with  a  pro¬ 
jector,  instead  of  the  original  volumes. 

The  number  of  catalogued  books  belonging  to  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society  now  numbers  3,819,  of  which  122  were  added 
this  yesur  by  the  Catalog  Department  of  the  Savannah  Public 
Library.  An  effort  was  msule  to  interest  the  General  Education 
Board  and  the  W  P  A  in  cataloging  the  rest  of  the  library,  in  order 
to  simplify  its  use,  but  we  regret  to  say  that  in  neither  case  were 
we  successful.  While  there  seems  no  immediate  chance  of  getting 
this  done,  it  seems  advisable  to  mention  it  each  year,  so  that  its 
importance  may  not  be  lost  sight  of.  About  4,000  volumes  of 
uncataloged  material  is  accessible  to  the  public,  besides  magazines, 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  manuscripts. 

The  Savannah  Public  Library  maintains  at  Hodgson  Hall  a 
collection  of  approximately  4,000  volumes  and  subscribes  for  30 
mag^azines  and  4  newspapers. 

The  Society  receives  regularly  43  historical  magazines  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  Georgia  Hiatorieal  Quarterly.  During  the  year,  the 
back  files  of  those  most  frequently  used  were  bound,  together 
with  other  well  worn  books,  the  whole  amounting  to  76  volumes. 
66  additional  volumes  were  reconditioned  by  W  P  A  book  re¬ 
pairers. 

The  collection  was  further  augmented  by  gifts,  a  list  of  which 
follows: 

From  E.  E.  Edwards: 

List  of  American  Elconomic  Histories. 

Guide  for  a  Course  in  the  History  of  American  Agriculture. 
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Selected  References  on  the  History  of  Agriculture  in  the 
U.  S. 

References  on  the  Significance  of  the  Frontier  in  American 
History. 

From  Oswall  G.  Treadway: 

Treadway,  Edward  Treadway  and  His  Descendants,  News 
Letter  no.  7. 

From  Mrs.  Victor  H.  Bassett: 

Journal  of  Georgia  Medical  Society,  March,  1940,  contain¬ 
ing  a  number  of  articles  by  Dr.  V.  H.  Bassett. 

Small  medicine  case  for  plantation  uses,  used  by  Dr.  Wm. 

Duncan  of  Savannah,  1840-1900. 

Case  of  small  medicine  scales,  used  by  Owens  and  Haines 
families  for  weighing  calomel  and  quinine. 

Plantation  medicine  case  with  full  equipment. 

Cabinet  for  medical  instruments. 

Five  cartons  of  miscellaneous  mss.  and  newspaper  clippings 
collected  by  Dr.  V.  H.  Bassett. 

From  Warren  Grice: 

Warren  Grice,  James  Moore  Lane. 

From  John  A.  Muscalus: 

Index  of  State  Bank  Notes  that  Illustrate  Washington  and 
Franklin. 

From  A.  A.  Lawrence: 

A.  A.  Lawrence,  The  Development  of  Municipal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Savannah  from  1732  to  1790. 

From  R.  B.  Wetherill: 

Wetherill,  The  First  Official  Air  Mail. 

From  Robert  E.  Lee  Memorial  Foundation: 

Stratford  Colonial  Home  and  Plantation,  Westmoreland 
County,  Virginia. 

State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa: 

J.  A.  Swisher,  Iowa,  Land  of  Many  Mills. 

Cyrenus  Cole,  Iowa  through  the  Years. 

G.  F.  Parker,  Iowa  Pioneer  Foundations. 

From  Mrs.  A.  E.  Boyer: 

Martinez,  Liberia  de  Jueces. 

Puente,  Iconografia  de  Gobemantes  de  la  Neuva  Espana. 
From  Eklward  W.  Barnwell: 

Curtin,  The  Pharaoh  and  the  Priest. 

Buchan,  The  Dancing  Floor. 

Lawrence,  Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom. 

From  Col.  C.  T.  Crockett: 

Documents  Concerning  German-Polish  Relations,  1989. 
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Prom  Wm.  R.  Cocke: 

Cocke,  Hanover  County  Chancery  Wills  and  Notes. 

From  Mrs.  J.  Randolph  Anderson: 

Annual  Report,  Mt.  Vernon  Ladies’  Association,  1940. 

From  W  P  A  Historical  Records  Survey: 

Inventory  of  the  County  Archives  of  Georg^ia,  nos.  32  and 
60. 

Prom  W  P  A  Georgia  Writers’  Project : 

Drakies  Plantation  Monograph;  Appendix. 

From  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society: 

Georgia  House  Journal,  1876. 

From  Georgia  State  Library: 

Georgia  Reports,  Supreme  Court,  v.  190. 

Georgia  Appeals  Reports,  v.  62. 

Miscellaneous  Georgia  reports  of  departments,  etc. 

From  Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard: 

Bound  volumes  of  the  Savannah  Morning  News  for  the 
entire  year  1940. 

Mrs.  Bullard  also  generously  contributed  the  services  of  a 
part  time  cleaning  woman  during  the  year,  in  order  that  the 
building  might  be  kept  in  better  condition. 

24,168  books  were  circulated  to  readers  and  3,488  reference 
questions  were  answered.  These  came  from  school  children  and 
students  at  Armstrong  Jiinior  College,  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Writers’  Project  and  other  W  P  A  workers,  research  students,  and 
various  organizations.  36  questions  were  answered  in  a  single  day 
for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  appended  financial  statement  that  the 
Society  has  a  credit  against  the  Savannah  Public  Library  of 
$96.97.  This  has  been  conserved  to  meet  the  sponsor’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  Historical  Indexing  Project,  which  we  were  told 
might  resume  the  indexing  of  the  newspapers  at  any  time.  It  was 
confidently  expected  that  this  project  would  be  approved  months 
ago  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  not  be  much  further  delay. 
We  therefore  recommend  that  this  money  be  carried  over  for  that 
purpose,  as  long  as  there  is  a  reasonable  expectancy  of  the  project 
being  carried  out. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ola  M.  Wyeth, 

Libra/riaru 


February  19,  1941. 
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OLD  CANOOCHEE  BACKWOODS  SKETCHES* 

By  Juua  E.  Harn 
XV 

The  Backwoods  Pabty 

In  retrospect  let  us  attend  a  Backwoods  party  of  the  long  ago. 
It  was  to  be  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Kennedy,  generally 
best-loved  elderly  couple  in  Canoochee  Backwoods.  The  party  was 
an  annual  affair,  a  harvest  rejoicing  that  ushered  in  the  series  of 
frolics  which  extended  from  the  early  fall  through  the  Christmas 
Holidays.  The  date  had  been  announced,  and  all  the  younger 
element,  at  least,  of  Old  Canoochee  was  in  a  state  of  bustle  and 
glad  excitement. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kennedy,  familiarly  and  affectionately  known  as 
Uncle  Tom  and  Mis’  Polly  Tom,  who  were  as  much  interested  as 
the  boys  and  girls  because  of  the  coming  event,  had  not  forgotten 
that  they  had  been  young  once  and  had  loved  to  frolic.  They  took 
part  in  most  of  the  neighborhood  festivities,  and  were  always  ready 
to  open  their  home  to  the  young  people. 

One  elderly  critic,  referred  to  behind  his  back  as  “Old  Sour 
Face,”  had  from  time  to  time  declared  that  “the  way  that  Tom 
and  Polly  Tom  Kannady  cut  up  along  with  the  young  folks  was 
puffecly  scanalous’’;  and  once  he  stated,  “I  hyur  that  Tom 
Kannady  danced  the  ‘Fisher’s  Hornpipe’  for  the  young  folks  at 
the  party  t’other  night.  Now,  Whadda  ya  think  o’  that?  What’s 
this  settlement  a  cornin’  to?  Why,  me  an’  Tom  Kannady  was  boys 
tergether.’’  That  was  the  rub,  perhaps.  Sour  Face  had  rheumatism 
and  felt  his  age,  while  Uncle  was  considered  spry  for  his  yeara 
Uncle  and  Mis’  Polly  Tom  didn’t  mind  the  criticism  since  they 
felt  that  they  were  right.  “It  was  better  to  make  people  happy 
than  not;  an’  they  was  no  mo’  harm  in  dancin’  an’  kissin’  plays 
than  when  they  was  young.’’  Uncle  Tom  had  been  a  great  dancer 
in  his  youth,  and  was  not  averse  to  shaking  his  foot  now  when 
occasion  offered.  Mis’  Polly  Tom  could  not  join  because  of 
rheumatism,  but  she  did  enjoy  watching  the  others,  and  from  the 
side  lines  could  sing  the  same  old  singling  plays  they  had  sung 
when  she  was  a  girl — “Green  Grow  the  Rushes  O,’’  and  others. 

The  Kennedy’s  big  double-pen  loghouse,  with  its  hallway, 
broad  piazzas,  front  and  back,  the  “shed  rooms’’  for  dressing,  was 

*  These  sketches,  which  began  in  the  issue  for  March,  1988,  relate  iargely  to 
Bryan  County.  Georgia,  through  which  the  Canoochee  River  flows.  Their 
time  is  around  the  third  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  They  are 
based  mainly  on  the  reminiscences  of  Miss  Ham,  who  died  on  May  21,  1941.  Ed. 
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the  best  adapted  for  a  party  of  any  in  Canoochee  Backwoods.  It 
afforded  ample  room  for  the  square  dances  and  the  sinpng  plays. 

In  advance  of  the  party,  committees  of  arrangement  had  been 
appointed.  As  a  party  was  a  frequently  recurring  affair  in  the 
season,  the  term  of  each  committee  lasted  through  several  months. 
Gilds  and  young  men  went  to  the  Kennedy  home  and  set  every¬ 
thing  in  order.  The  house  was  scrubbed,  swept  and  gramished  in 
the  very  best  manner.  The  boys  hauled  the  lightwood  for  the 
firestands.  These  last  were  tableshaped  platforms  about  four  feet 
high  and  three  feet  across,  which  had  been  thickly  covered  with 
earth,  or  clay  and  sand.  On  these  platforms,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  front  gate,  fires  were  lighted  at  night.  The  cheery  blaze  sent 
forth  brightened  the  whole  premises  and  sent  an  inviting  glow  to 
the  road  beyond.  The  young  men  also  brought  green  boughs  and 
Spanish  moss  which  they  festooned  over  doors  and  windows — and 
when  the  committee  left.  Mis’  Polly  Tom’s  “house  wore  a  very 
festive  air.”  Next  day  after  the  party,  the  committee  returned 
and  restored  everything  to  the  usual  order. 

Girls  and  women  were  at  home  cooking  for  the  party  nearly 
the  whole  day.  Young  people,  especially,  have  healthy,  growing 
appetites  and  there  must  be  an  abundance  for  all.  Besides,  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  her  housewifely  skill  as  a  cook  was  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of  by  any  girl.  The  rivalry  between  the  giiis  was 
generally  friendly,  but  no  one  was  foolish  enough  to  be  “cut  out” 
by  even  her  best  friend.  The  young  people  were  so  well  acquainted 
that  each  of  the  girls  had  learned  the  preferences  of  different 
young  men  for  certain  viands;  and  each  girl  had  the  artfulness 
and  tact  to  make  known  to  her  favorite  young  man  that  a  certain 
thing  which  he  liked  had  been  prepared  by  her. 

Some  days  before  the  cooking  began,  there  had  been  much 
inspection  of  wardrobes,  the  furbishing  of  party  dresses,  probably 
the  adding  of  new  ribbons  to  freshen  the  appearance  of  an  old 
dress.  These  had  been  bought  with  their  own  individual  money 
at  the  nearby  country  store.  In  the  domestic  economy  of  Benton 
Center,  grirls,  as  well  as  boys,  had  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
spending  money,  over  which  they  had  complete  control.  That 
money  was  earned  in  various  ways.  The  boys  would  have  a  pig 
(“shote”),  or  a  calf  that  they  could  trade.  Perhaps  the  father,  if 
he  was  a  just  and  kind-hearted  man,  would  reward  the  boys  for 
some  special  or  overtime  work  on  the  farm.  The  girls  might  raise 
their  own  flock  of  chickens  or  turkeys;  maybe  the  mother  would 
divide  the  butter  money  with  them.  In  these  ways  the  youngsters 
acquired  habits  of  thrift  and  independence  which  stood  them  in 
good  stead  later  on.  But,  let’s  go  to  the  party. 
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An  indispensable  possession  for  any  young  man  “goin’  a 
courtin'  ”  was  a  two-seated  buggy  and  a  lively  fast-trotting  horse. 

It  was  a  great  advantage  if  the  horse  was  known  for  both  speed 
and  style.  All  the  courtin’  couples  went  to  the  party  in  their  own 
conveyance,  and  let  it  be  known  that  there  were  times  when 
“Two’s  company,  three’s  trumpery,’’  Every  marriageable  girl,  of 
course,  liked  the  distinction  of  riding  alone  with  one  of  the  good- 
looking  eligible  young  men;  and  to  win  that  distinction  made  her¬ 
self  as  pretty  and  attractive  as  possible.  Rouge  was  taboo  in  those 
days  except  among  faded  society  ladies,  none  of  whom  lived  in 
Benton  Center.  It  is  a  trite  aphorism  that  “Beauty  when  un-  I: 

adorned  is  most  adorned.’’  The  girls  of  Benton  Center  were  not  I 

lacking  in  natural  charms — clear,  healthy  complexion,  bright  eyes,  | 

gleaming  teeth,  and  a  wealth  of  pretty  hair,  a  supple  well-rounded  | 

form,  an  a  quick,  light  and  graceful  step.  A  peculiar  charm  of  j 

the  girls  of  Benton  Center  was  a  modest  demeanor  and  a  sweet 
seriousness  of  manner.  The  young  men  were  a  fine,  upstanding  | 

lot.  Clean,  open  air  living,  manly  courage,  a  sense  of  personal  i 

responsibility  in  their  business  and  social  relations,  and  a  steadfast 
purpose  in  life,  were  their  shining  virtues.  There  were  probably  | 

some  who  did  not  reach  a  high  standard,  but  they  were  in  the 
minority.  Benton  Center  demanded  of  its  men  certain  rules  of  i 

decent  living  to  which  they  had  to  conform  if  they  had  any  worth¬ 
while  rating  in  the  community. 

The  courtin’  couples  having  sped  away  toward  the  scene  of 
the  party  (they  were  supposed  to  take  the  longest  way  round,  so 
they  started  early),  others  in  large  numbers  were  soon  wending 
their  way  in  the  direction  of  the  Kennedy  home.  There  were  no 
automobiles  in  those  days  to  raise  the  question  of  convenient  park¬ 
ing  places,  but  the  horses  and  vehicles  had  to  be  cared  for.  Most 
families  had  only  one  or  two  hitching  posts  before  the  front  door, 
but  Uncle  Tom  had  a  long  horizontial  bar  erected  at  one  side  of  i 

the  front  where  twenty  or  more  horses  could  be  tethered  by  the  i 

bridle,  and  space  found  for  all  the  vehicles — buggies  and  farm 
wagons.  A  few  of  the  younger  boys  rode  horseback  and  those 
who  lived  near  walked.  But  it  was  considered  bad  form  for  a 
man  of  the  dancing  set  to  ride  horseback  alone.  Some  of  the 
girls  came  with  brothers  and  younger  sisters,  but  otherwise  they 
had  escorts  of  their  own. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  upper  and  the  under  crusts 
of  society  engage  most  in  pleasure,  the  former  to  get  rid  of  ennui 
(and  their  money,  perhaps),  the  latter  because  of  the  zest  for 
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living,  the  natural  craving  for  amuaement.  Each  class  has  to  adapt 
itself  to  local  conditions,  and  “Evil  be  to  him  who  evil  thinks  of 
it”  may  be  applied  anywhere. 

In  Savannah,  the  Coast  town,  the  society  folk  danced  the 
Cotillion  and  the  stately  Minuet — the  same  kind  of  dances  that 
had  been  known  to  the  society  of  powdered  wig^,  the  patches  and 
rouge  of  an  earlier  time.  New  dances  from  the  Old  World  were 
coming  into  favor  in  the  upper  society — ^the  Schottische,  the 
Polka,  and  the  beautiful  waltz  for  which  the  most  sensuous  and 
entrancing  music -was  written.  Pastimes  in  the  backwoods  were 
just  as  enjoyable,  perhaps  more  so  to  the  participants,  but  there 
was  less  restraint  and  more  vigor  thrown  into  them.  Though  less 
refined  in  a  way,  the  backwoods  pleasures  were  just  as  innocent — 
the  very  spontaneous  expression  of  happy  youth. 

When  all  the  guests  had  arrived  at  the  Kennedy  home,  and 
the  fiddlers  were  in  readiness,  festivities  began.  The  initiation 
came  with  that  time-honored  and  exhilarating  tune,  “Turkey  in 
the  straw,”  than  which  a  more  enlivening  combinations  of 
musical  sounds  was  never  written.  It  is  challenged  that  no  one 
of  any  animation,  hearing  that  tune  played  with  the  gusto  of  an 
old  time  fiddler,  can  keep  the  feet  still  or  the  body  in  repose. 
The  dances  were  the  square  dances.  The  figures  were  called  in 
a  loud  stentorian  voice  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  pounding  foot. 
The  same  man  had  called  the  figtires  for  many  years  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  expert. 

Came  the  command,  “Find  Yore  Pardners,”  “All  Promenade,” 
and  they  promenaded  to  appropriate  measure,  the  music  changing 
and  fitting  in,  “Take  Yore  Places.”  This  led  to  a  lively  scramble. 
Some  of  the  couples  had  been  arranged  in  advance,  but  there  was 
frequently  a  timid  youth  who  had  to  wait  until  the  last  minute  to 
get  up  his  courage  to  ask  the  girl  of  his  choice  to  join  him,  and 
that  being  possible  only  through  fear  that  some  rival  would  get 
ahead  of  him.  Then,  “Salute  Yore  Pardners,”  “Balance  All,” 
“Cross  Over,  Ladies  to  the  Right,  Gentlemen  to  the  Left,”  “Back 
Agin,  Ladies  to  the  Left,  Gentlemen  to  the  Right,”  “Swing  Yore 
Pardners,”  “Sasshay  (Chassez)  All,”  (Here  a  lively  galop  ensued), 
“Take  Yore  Places,”  “Hands  Across,”  “First  Couple  Down  the 
Aisle  and  Back  Agin,”  “Second  Couple,”  (This  included  in  suc¬ 
cession  one  half  the  couples,  when  the  order  of  “Down  the  Aisle 
and  Back  Agin”  was  reversed).  “Turn,”  “Break.” 

There  were  two  sets  in  the  hallway  and  one  set  on  the  big 
wide  piazza.  Dancing  was  continued  until  all  who  wished  had  had 
a  part.  Dancing  was  followed  by  an  old  folk-play.  This  game 
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seemed  so  familiar  and  well  understood  that  it  was  conducted  in 
reg:ular  sequence  and  with  no  further  prompting  than  “Find  Yore 
Pardners."  A  gentleman  approached  his  lady  partner,  and  holding 
out  his  right  hand  sings  or  says,  “I  give  my  right  hand  a  shake, 
shake,  shake,  and  I  turn  my  partner  round.”  This  was  followed 
by  suitable  gestures.  Then,  ‘T  give  my  left  hand  a  shake,  shake, 
shake,  and  I  turn  my  partner  round.”  And  so  on  with  the  right 
foot  and  the  left  foot,  the  movements  toward  the  left  reversing 
the  right.  There  was  then  much  “turning”  right  and  left. 

There  was  a  game  of  forfeits  and  with  the  redeeming  of  the 
pledges  much  open  kissing  and  measuring  of  “yards  of  love 
ribbon.”  A  boy  and  a  girl  standing  opposite,  holding  hands  and 
reaching  right  and  left  and  lightly  kissing,  each  time  marked  the 
supposed  number  of  “yards.”  This  game  in  its  procedure  was 
openly  approved  by  their  elders  as  being  quite  proper.  Then 
followed  more  singling  plays,  “Green  Grow  the  Rushes,  O,”  and 
others  as  time  honored.  “Stealing  Partners”  was  a  lively  game: 
“You  Steal  My  True  Live,  I  steal  Her  Back  Again,  Green  Grows 
the  Willow  Tree.” 

The  conclusion  of  the  next  game  marked  the  time  for  supper. 
Gitis  and  young  men  were  ranged  on  opposite  sides,  each  g^irl 
representing  some  lovely  flower.  Others  then  sang  to  the  young 
men  in  turn,  “There’s  a  Rose  In  the  garden  for  you.  Young  Man, 
a  Rose  (or  a  Lily)  for  you.”  The  young  man  so  addressed  stepped 
forth,  acknowledged  the  message  and  turned  to  one  of  the  girls 
waiting  for  him  on  the  opposite  side,  either  singing  or  saying,  “I 
seek  and  I  And”  and  as  he  approached  the  girl,  “Fair  Lady,  give 
me  your  lily-white  hand  and  take  a  walk  vrith  me.”  After  these 
little  dramatics  (so  like  Comic  Opera),  and  the  roses  and  lilies 
and  dafFy-down-dillies  were  all  paired  off  and  holding  hands, 
supper  was  announced  in  a  way  that  all  may  hear.  Other  partner¬ 
ships  were  speedily  formed  and  there  was  a  mild  rush  to  the  supper 
tables. 

The  sight  of  those  tables  would  have  delighted  the  eyes  of  any 
epicure.  There  were  three  of  them,  set  in  one  of  the  big  rooms  and 
literally  loaded  with  nearly  every  choice  edible  known  to  Benton 
housewives.  There  was  much  variety  because  the  food  had  come 
from  different  families  and  you  could  take  your  choice.  Roast 
pork,  roast  beef,  boiled  ham  (home-cured),  roast  and  fried 
chicken,  chicken  pilau,  great  quantities  of  homemade  lightbread 
and  rich  creamy  butter,  delicious  biscuit  (made  with  “saleratus” 
and  sour  milk),  sweet  potato  “pone,”  sweet  potato  pie,  home- 
dried  peach  and  apple  pie,  pickles,  pound  cake.  To  top  off  all  this. 
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plenty  of  black  coffee  with  great  jugs  of  sweet  rich  cream  and 
homemade  light  brown  “coffee  sugar.”  There  was  no  stint  of 
anything. 

Several  matrons  of  the  neighborhood  assisted  the  committee 
in  the  serving.  Uncle  Tom  and  Miss  Polly  Tom  had  special  atten* 
tion.  Back  in  the  kitchen  where  the  coffee  was  msMle,  a  basket  of 
the  choicest  of  everything  had  been  set  aside  in  advance  for  the 
elderly  couple.  One  thoughtful  woman  remarked  that  Mis’  Polly 
Tom  would  not  have  to  cook  much  for  some  days.  Uncle  Tom 
was  a  wise  man  in  his  day  and  time.  With  the  aid  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  he  had  made  sure  that  no  contraband  liquor  had  been 
hidden  away;  and  everybody  stayed  sober.  After  the  supper  was 
over  came  “The  Irish  Trot.”  They  formed  a  large  ring,  then 
turned  in  opposite  directions,  one-half  going,  the  other  half  coming. 
There  was  much  catching  and  releasing  of  hands,  much  turning 
and  twisting  as  they  “trotted”  and  lustily  sang: 

“Hands  all  around  in  the  Irish  Trot, 

Hands  all  around  in  the  Irish  Trot, 

Heigho,  Heigho,  Heigho, 

Way  dovm  below.” 

This  was  a  rollicking  game  and  quite  boisterous  enough  to  please 
the  junior  boys  and  girls  who  had  come  with  older  brothers  and 
sisters.  Then  followed  other  singing  plays  and  more  dancing. 
Dancing  was  not  looked  upon  with  the  disfavor  as  shown  in  some 
communities.  Their  ancestors  had  danced  and  the  custom  had 
been  handed  down  in  good  repute  with  others  that  still  prevailed. 
The  Irish  Jig,  The  Sailor’s  Hornpipe,  The  Highland  Fling,  The 
Scottish  Reel,  were  not  forgotten.  Frequently  some  man  who  had 
been  taught  by  his  father  would  give  an  exhibition  of  his  agility 
by  dancing  for  the  company  one  of  those  dances  his  ancestors  had 
danced  in  the  old  British  homeland. 

The  party  came  to  an  end  with  a  modification  of  the  old  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly,  or  as  better  known  locally.  The  Virginia  Reel. 
Tired  and  happy,  the  revellers  went  home  in  the  beautiful  light 
of  the  golden  harvest  moon.  To  them  all  the  world  was  young. 


[Concluded.} 
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CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 
Obituaky 

The  Young  and  the  Brave 

If  there  is  one  pae:e  in  the  history  of  this  war  more  brilliant 
than  another  it  is  the  promptness  of  response,  the  fortitude  of 
endurance,  the  heorism  of  sacrifice,  with  which  our  young  men 
have  met  and  discharged  the  obligations  of  the  times,  and  fulfilled 
the  demands  of  the  country.  Among  the  many  whose  epitaph,  more 
lasting  than  brass  and  more  enduring  than  marble,  “I  died  in  the 
defence  of  my  country”  and  whose  death  will  long  be  lamented 
by  those  who  knew  him  best,  and  loved  him  most  is  Sergeant 
Philip  H.  Force,  of  Charleston  South  Carolina.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  B.  W.  Force,  Esq.  For  many  years  an  esteemed 
resident  of  this  city,  but  latterly  a  citizen  of  Charleston,  and  had 
just  passed  his  twentieth  birthday.  He  was  killed  on  Thursday,  the 
12th  of  May,  near  Spotsylvania  Court  House,  Virginia,  in  the 
terrible  conflict  of  that  ever  memorable  day.  The  subject  of  this 
notice  obeyed  the  call  of  his  country  at  the  tap  of  the  first  drum. 
He  had  been  in  many  battles  and  received  as  many  as  three  wounds 
in  different  engragements,  showing  the  ardor  of  his  nature  and  the 
fidelity  of  his  purpose.  The  qualities  of  his  Heart  manifested  in  his 
life,  the  urbanity  of  his  manners  indicated  in  his  social  intercourse 
and  the  generous  impulse  of  his  whole  character,  are  now  memories 
in  the  home  history  that  will  be  cherished  long  after  these  scenes 
have  passed  away.  They  are  private  rights  the  title  to  which  will 
be  guarded  with  a  mother’s  love  and  honored  with  a  family’s 
remembrance.  The  public  however  are  entitled  to  that  he  left 
them — ^the  faithful  discharge  of  a  soldiers’  [sic]  duty — both  as  a 
merit  to  revere  and  an  example  to  imitate. 

Capt.  Wm.  Aiken  Kelly,  under  whom  he  served,  pays  this  last 
tribute  to  his  worth,  in  a  letter  to  his  Father: 

”No  nobler  sacrifice  has  been  offered  upon  the  altar  of  our 
country  than  your  son’s.  He  was  a  most  gallant,  brave  and  daring 
soldier,  no  thought  of  fear  or  danger  ever  entered  his  mind,  and 
during  the  strife  of  battle,  he  endeavored,  if  anything  to  do  more 
than  his  duty.  He  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  non-commissioned 
officers  I  had,  and  to  his  energy  and  assistance  am  I  indebted  much 
for  the  discipline  and  good  action  of  my  company — ^his  example, 
upon  the  new  members  especially,  had  the  most  salutary  effect. 
Not  only  have  I  lost  a  good,  brave  and  noble  soldier  in  his  death, 
but  also  an  esteemed  and  valued  friend.  The  memory  of  his  worth 
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and  noble  action  will  ever  remain  indelibly  impresaed  upon  my 
mind.  In  life  I  honored  and  esteemed  him,  in  death  I  revere  his 
memory.” 

Daily  ChromcU  and  Sentinel  (Augrusta,  Ga.),  June  2,  1864. 

OUTUABY 
Killed  in  Battle 

On  Thursday,  May  19th,  1864,  near  Cass  Station,  Georgia, 
private  Hugh  Legabe  Hill,  second  son  of  Joshua  Hill,  of  Madison, 
age  but  a  little  more  than  18  years.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was 
placed  at  the  Naval  Academy  of  the  United  States,  and  was  much 
esteemed  by  the  officers  and  professors  of  the  school-ship,  the 
Constitution,  for  his  manliness  and  gentlemanly  deportment.  Here 
he  remained  until  his  father,  then  a  member  of  Congress,  resigned 
his  seat.  He  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  military  and  naval 
history  of  modem  times — and  for  one  of  his  years  was  well  in¬ 
formed.  His  passion  was  for  the  Navy,  in  which  he  believed  he 
was  destined  to  win  distinction.  With  a  remarkably  adventurous 
spirit,  he  combined  all  the  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  feeling  of  a 
modest  young  girl. 

The  base  passions  of  hatred  and  revenge,  never  for  a  moment, 
found  a  lodgement  in  his  generous,  chivalrous  heart.  Calm  and 
self-possessed  his  lofty,  but  modest  nature,  spumed  every  mean 
sentiment.  His  high  sense  of  honor,  and  unaffected  love  of  truth, 
alone,  would  have  made  him  remarkable.  He  was  free  from  the 
vices  too  common  for  youth,  and  delighted  in  making  happy,  the 
home  circle.  He  sought  a  place  in  the  Confederate  States  Navy, 
but  being  without  family  influence,  failed  to  obtain  it.  His  proud 
spirit  disdained  to  await  the  call  of  the  enrollng  officer,  and  he 
chafed  like  a  caged  lion  to  be  allowed  to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks 
as  a  humble  volunteer.  Obedient  to  his  parents,  and  with  the 
tenderest  love  for  his  adoring  mother  and  fond  sisters,  he  left  his 
happy  home  amidst  the  tears  and  apprehensions  of  his  loved 
intimates,  to  seek  the  post  of  danger.  “He  longed  for  the  trumpet’s 
clangor  and  the  cannon’s  roar.”  At  the  first  opportunity,  he 
volunteered  to  form  one  of  a  body  of  skirmishers  who  for  hours 
contended  bravely  with  a  superior  force.  In  this,  as  on  former 
occasions,  his  gallantry  and  intrepidity  were  conspicious,  and  won 
the  admiration  of  his  associates.  One  brief  week  more  and  again 
engaged  in  deadly  strife,  he  falls,  his  brain  pierced  by  a  fatal  ball 
and  instantly  his  pierced  spirit  is  lifted  from  this  blighted  blood- 
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staned,  demagogue-accursed  earth,  to  the  bosom  of  a  merciful  but 
avenging  God.  The  recording  angel,  in  making  up  his  final  audit, 
could  not  fail  to  have  beggred  to  be  allowed  to  let  the  bright  catalog 
of  his  virtues  stand,  and  with  pitying  tears  to  “blot  out  forever” 
the  trifling  errors  of  his  brief  life. 

Should  it  have  been  so  ordered,  that  a  generous  and  discerning 
foeman,  obtain  possession  of  his  body,  he  could  not  fail  to  dis¬ 
cover  from  his  handsome  face,  still  lighted  up  with  the  excitement 
of  battle,  that  though  in  humble  soldier’s  garb — in  that  lifeless 
form  had  dwelt  the  soul  of  a  hero.  Generosity  and  pity  would 
unite  to  demand  of  the  victor,  the  rights  of  decent  sepulture. 
His  sorrowing  father,  his  grief-stricken  mother,  his  soldier  brother, 
young  in  years,  but  a  veteran  in  arms,  and  the  tender  flock  that 
still  are  permitted  to  nestle  under  their  loved  roof  tree,  will  greet 
each  coming  mom  and  bid  farewell  to  the  “parting  day”  with 
sacred  tears,  for  this  loved  victim  of  political  madness  and 
national  folly. 

He  belonged  to  Co.  A.,  63d  Georgia,  in  which  there  are  some 
that  knew  him  well  enough  to  appreciate  his  soldierly  qualities 
and  his  gentler  traits.  Madison,  June  3d,  1864. 

Weekly  Chronicle  &  Sentinel  (Augusta,  Ga.),  June  15, 1864. 

[To  be  continued.] 


WHO’S  WHO 

John  Pitts  Carry  received  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  now  resides  in  Atlanta. 

Julia  E.  Ham,  a  native  of  Georgia,  died  in  Gainesville,  Florida, 
on  May  21. 

Richard  B.  Harwell  is  archivist  in  the  Emory  University 
Library. 

Philip  Charles  Newman  is  a  graduate  student  in  Columbia 
University. 
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Lincoln  Taket  Command.  By  John  Shipley  Tilley.  (Chapel 
Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1941.  Pp.  xxxvii, 
289.  18.60.) 

This  book  traces  with  meticulous  care  the  history  of  the  tur¬ 
bulent  four-months  period  which  began  with  the  secession  of  South 
Carolina  on  December  20,  1860,  and  ended  with  the  fall  of  Fort 
Sumter  on  April  13,  1861.  It  is  an  enlightening  study  of  the 
Federal  Government’s  relations  with  two  Southern  forts  (Pickens 
and  Sumter)  and  the  efforts  of  the  Confederate  Peace  Commission 
in  Washington.  The  author,  a  native  Georgian  and  a  graduate 
of  the  State  University,  makes  out  a  strong  case  in  favor  of  the 
revisionist  contention  that  Lincoln  was  responsible  for  commenc¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War.  The  “starving  garrison”  thesis  which  for 
generations  has  been  the  accepted  explanation  of  the  Fort  Sumter 
“relief”  expedition  is  exploded  by  presenting  Major  Robert  Ander¬ 
son’s  own  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  garrison’s  pro¬ 
visions.  Mr.  Tilley  demonstrates  that  Lincoln,  though  he  was  not 
the  first  to  use  force,  rendered  force  necessary.  Thus  is  Lincoln 
presented  as  a  cunning  aggressor  who  knew  how  to  get  what  he 
wanted  and  on  May  Ist  was  able  to  justify  the  Fort  Sumter 
“failure”  for  having  produced  the  anticipated  result  (p.  267).  On 
the  other  hand.  Confederate  spokesmen,  notably  Governor  Francis 
Pickens  of  South  Carolina,  appear  as  the  victims  of  a  war  of 
nerves  at  a  time  when  they  earnestly  sought  peaceful  departure. 

Mr.  Tilley  has  followed  generally  accepted  rules  of  scholarship 
to  present  a  surprising  story.  His  careful  searching  of  messages, 
correspondence,  and  military  and  naval  orders  has  made  possible 
the  presentation  of  many  hitherto  neglected  details.  There  is  a 
foreword  by  Professor  Avery  Craven,  an  adequate  index,  and  a 
thoroughly  delightful  appendix  in  which  Mr.  Tilley  shows  how 
completely  at  variance  with  the  facts  is  the  Port  Sumter  episode 
as  related  in  a  half-dozen  school  histories  now  “in  use  in  the  high 
schools  in  certain  Southern  state  capitals.”  Incidentally  these 
histories  are  standard  equipment  in  the  high  schools  throughout 
the  nation.  Their  authors  will  do  well  to  read  Lincoln  Takes 
Command  preparatory  to  revising  current  editions. 

Those  who  search  this  book  for  rabble-rousing  statements  will 
do  so  in  vain.  The  open-minded  reader  will  find  much  to  enlighten 
and  surprise  him.  Mr.  Tilley  has  made  a  definite  contribution  to 
the  revisionist  approach  to  the  subject  of  war  guilt  in  1860-1861. 
Students  of  Southern  history  will  be  disappointed  at  the  lack  of 
a  bibliography.  Horace  Montoomery. 

State  TeaeKera  College,  California,  Penna. 
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The  Trinity  College  Hiatorieal  Society,  By  Nannie 

M.  Tilley.  (Durham:  Duke  University  Press,  1941.  Pp.  x,  183. 
Illustrations.  $1.00.) 

A  powerful  factor  in  developing  Duke  University  and  more 
especially  in  building  up  graduate  work  there  in  the  held  of  history 
was  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society,  which  is  now  a  half 
century  old.  This  volume  is  designed  to  grive  the  history  of  this 
organization  and  thereby  do  honor  to  the  three  men  who  founded 
and  promoted  the  society.  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  fresh  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  as  professor  of  history  in  old  Trinity  College 
set  the  society  going.  Soon  thereafter  he  left  and  John  Spencer 
Bassett,  also  from  Johns  Hopkins,  took  charge  of  the  history  de¬ 
partment  and  of  the  society.  He  gave  to  the  organization  much  of 
the  direction  which  it  was  later  to  follow  so  successfully — develop¬ 
ing  an  historical  interest  among  the  students  and  faculty  and 
somewhat  over  the  state,  collecting  historical  documents  and 
museum  material,  and  publishing  historical  articles.  When  Bassett 
went  to  Smith  College,  he  created  a  vacancy  soon  to  be  filled 
by  William  K.  Boyd,  who  broke  the  Johns  Hopkins  tradition  in 
the  history  department  by  having  chosen  Columbia  University  for 
his  graduate  work. 

With  an  unquenchable  zeal  for  all  the  activities  which  the 
society  had  embrased,  Boyd  entered  upon  his  work.  He  collected 
documents,  he  wrote  articles,  he  taught  his  classes,  and  when 
Trinity  College  fell  upon  happy  times  and  became  Duke  University, 
he  built  up  a  graduate  school  as  good  as  the  best  in  the  South. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society  was 
essentially  the  forerunning  force  which  led  to  the  rich  historical 
material  now  in  Duke  University  Library,  and  its  Hietorical  Papers, 
though  still  appearing,  suggested  the  much  more  substantial  pub¬ 
lishing  activities  now  carried  on  by  the  Duke  University  Press. 

Miss  Tilley  has  made  an  interesting  and  inspiring  story  of 
this  pioneering  historical  society.  With  great  industry  she  has 
searched  the  records  and  interviewed  those  people  who  played  their 
part  in  the  work  of  the  society.  This  book  is  a  valuable  chapter 
in  the  growth  of  historical  consciousness  and  accomplishment  of 
Southerners  during  the  past  half  century. 

A  Man  Named  Grant.  By  Helen  Todd.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1940.  Pp.  594.  Illustrations.  $8.50.) 

Here  is  a  delightful  story  of  a  plain  man.  Miss  Todd  has  skill- 
folly  employed  the  mechanics  of  fiction  writing  to  present  her 
subject.  A  Man  Named  Grant  is  thus  a  pioneer  work.  It  should 
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be  well  received  by  those  readers  who  eschew  the  “definitive” 
biography  with  its  myriad  and  perhaps  too  often  forbidding  marks 
of  scholarship.  At  no  time  does  the  r61e  of  Grant  appear  to  be 
seriously  at  odds  with  the  findings  of  historians,  thanks  to  the 
author’s  judicious  use  of  her  imagination. 

Miss  Todd’s  Grant  is  to  the  historian  a  familiar  figure,  who 
was  ever  skeptical  of  destiny  though  not  of  men.  A  warrior  of 
steel,  in  politics  and  high  finance  a  twisted  blade,  this  stolid  and 
bruised  “Victor*’  often  sought  escape  from  stubborn  reality  at 
poker,  with  the  horses,  or  by  lifting  the  cup.  This  is  the  man  the 
reader  meets  on  almost  every  page,  for  Miss  Todd  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  subordinating  the  times  to  the  man.  Yet  her  account 
is  moderately  seasoned  with  a  times  flavor.  Thus  the  reader 
catches  frequent  glimpses  of  a  troubled  era  which  began  at  Fort 
Sumter  and  ended  some  twenty  years  later.  'There  is  an  almost 
endless  procession  of  people,  associates  of  Grant  from  his  days  as 
a  leather  salesman  at  Galena,  Illinois,  to  his  tragic  death  in  New 
York. 

A  Man  Named  Grant  is  a  plausible  combination  of  generally 
accepted  facts  and  reasonable  probabilities.  Herein  lies  both  its 
strength  and  its  weakness.  It  is  obviously  not  intended  to  enlighten 
the  historian.  This  type  of  biography  must  be  appraised  wholly  in 
terms  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  fact-fiction  combination  as  an 
instrument  of  popular  appeal.  It  offers  many  liberties  not  avail¬ 
able  to  writers  of  orthodox  biographies.  Miss  Todd  has  not  abused 
these  liberties,  but  has  cleverly  taken  advantage  of  them  to  give 
her  account  the  tone  which  makes  it  distinctive.  That  she  has 
written  well  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  her  book  has  been  awarded 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Literary  Fellowship. 

Horace  Montgomery. 

State  Teachers  College,  California,  Penna. 

The  American  Agricultural  Press,  1819-1860.  By  A.  L.  Demaree. 
(Columbia  University  Studies  in  the  History  of  American  Agri¬ 
culture.)  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1941.  Pp.  xx, 
430.  Illustrations.  $4.00.) 

Only  a  few  historians  of  the  American  scene  have  dipped  into 
the  agricultural  papers  and  discovered  the  wealth  of  material  that 
awaits  their  use.  With  the  appearance  of  this  book,  the  number 
is  bound  to  increase,  for  here  Professor  Demaree  has  portrayed 
the  agricultural  press  in  an  appetizing  and  interesting  fashion.  He 
divides  his  work  into  three  parts,  giving  first  an  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  the  journals,  then  selected  articles  on  various  subjects 
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taken  from  these  journals,  and  lastly  brief  sketches  of  sixteen  of 
the  most  important  farm  publications.  A  helpful  bibliography  and 
an  index  not  as  complete  as  might  be  desired  are  added.  Though 
it  might  have  been  impossible  to  list  every  farm  journal  in  ante¬ 
bellum  times,  the  effort  should  have  been  made  to  do  so.  True 
enough  the  crop  was  prolific  and  the  mortality  great.  Beginning 
with  John  Stuart  Skinner’s  Amertean  Farmer  set  up  in  1819, 
farm  papers  reached  at  least  as  many  as  four  hundred  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  though  most  of  them  lasted  only  a 
few  years. 

Treated  in  these  farm  papers  were  subjects  of  almost  every 
possible  interest  to  farm  people,  excepting  politics  and  for  the 
most  part  the  controversial  side  of  slavery.  There  were  children’s 
departments;  ladies’  departments;  poetic  effusions;  advertisements 
of  all  sorts  of  new  remedies,  ideas,  and  humbugs;  accounts  of 
agricultural  fairs;  and  much  good  sound  advice  to  farmers.  Many 
agricultural  editors  deserve  biographies,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
agn^icultural  journals  should  have  histories  of  their  own.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Oemaree’s  book  will  give  impetus  to  this  needed  activity. 

Historiography  and  Urbanization.  Essays  in  American  History 
in  Honor  of  W.  Stull  Holt.  Edited  by  Eric  F.  Goldman.  (Balti¬ 
more:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1941.  Pp.  x,  220.  |2.50.) 

This  book  is  made  up  of  some  unusually  interesting  and 
valuable  essays  written  by  the  former  students  of  Professor  Holt 
and  dedicated  to  him.  Following  the  lines  of  interest  which  he 
instilled  into  his  students,  they  deal  with  historiography  and 
urbanization  as  the  title  indicates.  Ollinger  Crenshaw  analyzes  the 
election  returns  of  1860  and  finds  that  the  cities  were  almost  uni¬ 
formly  favorable  to  the  continuance  of  the  Union,  chosing  logically 
to  express  that  Unionism  in  the  South  by  voting  against  Brecken- 
ridge  and  in  the  North  by  voting  against  Lincoln,  who  surprisingly 
did  not  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  Boston.  William 
Diamond  writes  on  the  dangers  of  an  urban  interpretation  of 
history,  reminding  his  readers  that  it  is  difficult  at  times  to 
determine  what  is  urban  and  what  is  not  and  in  separating  the 
results  of  urban  influences  from  those  which  are  common  to  both 
city  and  country.  Bernard  Mayo  discusses  Lexington,  Kentucky 
as  a  frontier  metropolis,  and  shows  how  the  city  lost  its  early 
industrial  importance  and  made  up  for  the  loss  by  becoming  a 
great  cultural  center.  And  St.  Julien  Ravenel  Childs  writes  about 
the  cavaliers  and  burghers  of  the  Carolina  lowlands. 
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Along:  historigrraphy  lines,  Donald  E.  Emerson  compares  Richard 
Hildreth  and  John  William  Draper  on  their  interpretation  of 
scientific  historical  writing;  Alfred  Goldberg  analizes  about  a  half 
dozen  antebellum  history-text  writers;  and  Charles  Hirschfield 
writes  of  Bldward  Eggleston  as  a  social  historian  and  explains  how 
the  latter  got  interested  in  this  side  of  the  historical  scene. 

The  other  two  essays  are  a  little  removed  from  the  general 
title  of  the  book.  The  better  is  Albert  K.  Weinberg’s  scholarly 
treatment  of  Washington’s  “Great  Rule.”  That  is  what  the  latter 
meant  by  the  isolationist  doctrine  set  forth  in  his  Farewell  Ad¬ 
dress  and  what  subseqpent  generations  have  made  it  mean.  The 
other  is  a  discussion  of  regionalism  as  applied  to  the  Middle 
States. 

Lmws  and  Jojnt  Resolutions  of  the  Last  Session  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  Congress  (November  7,  1864-Mareh  18,  1865)  Together 
with  the  Secret  Acts  of  Previous  Congresses.  With  an  Introduction 
and  a  Bibliographical  Note  by  Charles  W.  Ramsdell,  Editor. 
(Durham:  Duke  University  Press,  1941.  Pp.  xxviii,  188.  Illustra¬ 
tions.  $2.50.) 

With  the  Confederacy  fast  falling  to  pieces  in  the  spring  of 
1866,  the  last  Confederate  Congress  brought  a  final  end  to  its 
existence  on  March  18th.  There  was  now  no  chance  to  publish 
its  acts  and  resolutions,  and  in  their  original  manuscript  form 
they  were  carried  south  with  the  other  archives  of  the  government. 
Somewhere  near  Chester,  South  Carolina,  they  disappeared  and 
were  not  publicly  known  to  be  in  existence  until  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Boyd  of  Duke  University  found  most  of  them  in  1930, 
bought  them,  and  deposited  them  in  the  Duke  University  Library. 
There  were  also  certain  secret  lawrs  passed  by  the  previous  Con¬ 
federate  Congresses  which  were  never  published. 

Professor  Ramsdell  of  the  University  of  Texas,  whose  long¬ 
standing  investigations  have  made  him  an  authority  on  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  undertook  to  locate  and  edit  all  the  secret  acts  and 
resolutions  and  those  of  the  last  Congress.  This  he  has  succeeded 
in  doing,  after  a  meticulous  search  with  a  detective’s  skill,  finding 
all  except  four  of  the  secret  acts  and  one  act  of  the  last  Con¬ 
gress,  not  in  the  Duke  collection.  This  book  is  an  attractive 
volume,  invaluable  to  the  student  of  the  Confederacy. 
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The  Negro  in  Tennessee,  1865-1880,  By  Alrutheus  Ambush 
Taylor.  (Washington:  The  Associated  Publishers,  Inc.,  1941.  Pp. 
X,  306.  $3.00.) 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  Negrro,  being  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Fisk  University,  in  Nashville,  Tennessee;  yet  he  has 
the  characteristic  rare  among  writers  of  his  race,  of  being  able  to 
write  without  a  racial  slant.  Even  .‘it  times  when  it  seems  most 
natural  to  show  a  racial  bias,  he  proceeds  with  an  even  tenor.  This 
is  much  to  his  credit,  and,  of  course,  adds  greatly  to  the  reliability 
and  scholarship  of  his  work. 

Though  the  Negro  is  kept  constantly  in  view,  this  book  details 
much  with  the  Reconstruction  history  of  Tennessee.  Professor 
Taylor  carries  his  race  through  every  Held  of  its  development,  and 
in  doing  so,  adds  a  considerable  fund  of  knowledge  to  the  subject. 
Writing  entirely  from  the  research  point  of  view,  he  has  stuck 
strictly  to  documentary  sources  for  his  information— official 
records,  periodicals,  newspapers,  books,  pamphlets,  and  so  on. 
Unfortunately  his  industry  in  searching  out  his  facts  was  not  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  equal  skill  in  interpreting  and  putting  together 
those  facts.  The  text  is  made  up  of  many  long  quotations,  which 
often  make  the  narrative  disjointed.  For  this  reason,  this  book  is 
more  valuable  as  a  reference  work  than  interesting  as  a  readable 
account. 


